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You can cut tax load! 
Right methods are doing 
it every day. For news 
of what methods are 


right, see inside 
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Fighter 


Howard Heinz of Heinz. 

Knows secret for fight- 

ing slumps, has formula 
e s 

for making them boost 


his company’s sales 


New Trend 


New trend in workmen’s 


training develops. How 
it can cut labor turn- 
over, make for smoother 


employee relations 

















HAT business doesn’t present a scene 
loaded with paper work—name and 
data records (that must be copied) for cur- 
rent operations and reports. And this ever- 
increasing work should be done in regular 
hours from day to day. 
Error, Waste and Deiay are the villains 
that threaten efficiency and profit. 
Addressograph Methods come to the 
rescue wherever names, with addresses or 
other information, are copied on forms, rec- 
ords, reports or communications. With one 
motion, Addressograph reproduces a com- 
plete record. Imprinting, through a ribbon, 





TO COSTLY HAZARDS 
IN EVERY OFFICE 


equals best typewriting—carbons if de- 
sired. Certified accuracy eliminates time- 
consuming checking. 

Find out how easily and economically 
these protective features can be applied to 
your business. The Addressograph man near 
you will be glad to explain. You'll find 
ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES AGENCY listed in 
principal city telephone books. If you 
prefer, write to us at the address below for 


complete information. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, Ltd., TORONTO 


Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 
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THIS TIME, you have the second report 
on The Tax Fight (p. 10), in which we 
reveal what’s happening in the county 
and state sectors of the tax war. 


March 15 (which is a big day for tax- 
payers for other reasons, too!) will 
appear the third and final report in the 
series. That one presents a ten-point 
tax-cutting program that’s practically 
guaranteed to get results, whether in 
town, city, county or state. 


Maybe that sounds like a pretty big 
claim. But the methods we offer have 
worked, do work, will continue to 
work. For during our detailed study of 
tax-cutting methods all over the nation 
we found that, despite surface differ- 
ences, the tactics of all successful tax- 
reduction efforts are built on ten bed- 
rock principles. 


Those ten principles are the planks in 
the tax-cutting platform we present 
next time. The principles have been 
proved in the fires of experience. 
What’s more, they have passed with 
flying colors the final test of all such 
efforts: They get results. 


* 


It’s so new a proposal to business as a 
whole that it doesn’t yet have a name 
that’s generally accepted. But call it a 
blanket labor contract or industry-wide 
collective bargaining or anything else, 
the basic idea is the same: Representa- 
tives of all the employers in an in- 
dustry sit down with representatives of 
all the workers in an industry and 
hegotiate a contract, not to cover in- 
dividual companies but to cover all the 
companies in the industry. 


It sounds like a simple, logical, 
straightforward procedure. So much 
so, that many business men are begin- 
ning to think about the method seri- 
ously. But there’s another side to it, 
'oo—quite an astonishing side and one 
that we think everyone should know 
about. We'll offer you the facts on both 
sides in an early issue.—THE Eprtors. 
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All over America airplanes are con- 
quering time and space. It has been 
Texaco’s privilege to play its part in 
this conquest. More scheduled airline 
mileage is flown with Texaco than 
with any other brand. Texaco Aviation 
Products are available at airports 
from coast to coast. In addition 2186 
Texaco supply points stand ready to 
serve industry as a whole. 
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A more-than-normal Spring upturn 
seems certain. 


Fear of what’s ahead is still keeping 
business from going full-steam ahead. 


Will President Roosevelt be taken at 
his word now that he seeks to dispel 
this fear? 


Thanks to energetic efforts by business 
men, the public is rapidly becoming 


tax-conscious. 


But New Deal tax-spenders would love 
to go merrily on their way! 


Every drain on profits is a drain on 
recovery and employment. 


“Employee Will Be Placed on Reo 
Board of Directors.” Good! 


With two Expositions going, it should 
be a record year for travel. 


Airplane factories will be kept going 
on high for some time to come. 


Wanted: More directors who “direct.” 


Dictators are weakening economically. 
Time is on the side of the democracies. 


“Reich must export or die.”—Hitler. 
The beginning of the end of autarchy? 


Tricky barter deals are a bar to inter- 
national amity. 


Many municipalities are rejecting 
WPA projects. A healthy sign. 


Watching Washington has been added 
to the business executive’s duties. 


More spending, and inflation; less 
spending, and recovery. Which? 


Price-boosting, happily, is raré. 


Politics can empty, but not, like busi- 
ness, fill pay envelopes. 


On the whole, moderate optimism 
seems justified. 
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A PROGRESSIVE MOVE in the right direction—a welcome new 


deal for industry—is what the Industrial Commission of the City of 
Newark, New Jersey, offers to industries locating at Port of Newark. 
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Here are unmatched advantages for manufacturers and shippers— 
waterfront sites with rail sidings and roadways directly connecting with 
New Jersey's gigantic system of main arteries, spreading over a market 
area of 10,000,000 consumers within a radius of 50 miles—the most 
strategic location on the Atlantic Seaboard. 
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Coupled with these unchallenged reasons why Port of Newark com- 
mands attention, the Industrial Commission of the City of Newark, by 
authority of the State of New Jersey, is now empowered to effect 
arrangements with industry which assure a fixed charge for total occu- 
pancy, including taxes, over a period of years, with option to purchase 


—and to PROVIDE FUNDS for STRUCTURAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
Plat NEWARK AIRPORT —an integral part of Port of Newark 


—a combination that is unique in this or any other country. 


A labor market that embraces the highest calibre of skilled crafts- 
manship for practically every branch of manufacture. 
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THE PAGEANT OF THE PACIFIC 





—an expanding center of World Trade 


The Golden Gate International Exposi- 
tion will be known as “The Pageant of 
the Pacific”. 

To this great Exposition will come 
visitors from the four quarters of the 
globe to learn of other people and their 
customs, methods and products—to ex- 
change ideas and ideals. 

Better relations and closer friendships 
are bound to result as first-hand knowl- 
edge develops a clearer understanding 
among nations. For this reason, the Ex- 
position will be an important world 
goodwill center. 





The International Business Machines 
Corporation, which is serving the needs 
of business and government in seventy: 
nine different countries, is proud to be 
part of the Pageant of the Pacific, which 
it views as an expanding center of world 
commerce. 

It believes that through the con- 
tinued cooperation of business, finan- 
cial, governmental, educational, 
religious and cultural institutions, this 
area will add its further contribution 
to the cause of world peace through 
world trade. 


You are cordially invited to visit the exhibit of International Business Machines in the Palace of 
Electricity and Communication at The Golden Gate International Exposition 


World Headquarters Building 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


Branch Offices 


590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. ee IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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‘CWwITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’ 








Militarism in Management 


During a discussion with the head of a department in 
a nationally-known company, I remarked, after he had 
outlined a condition which had arisen, “You should let 
your big bosses know your views, since you are the recog- 
nized authority in this matter. This clearly is your duty to 
them.” 

Immediately he replied, “But we have military manage- 
ment.” He explained that nobody must ever talk to any- 
body above the rank of his immediate superior. 

“But don’t your chief executives hold periodical con- 
ferences with all those heading important departments 
and, therefore, charged with important responsibilities?” 
I asked. 

To my amazement, he answered, “No.” 

This has caused me to do some thinking. 

Is “military management” common? 

Does “military management” embody business states- 
manship? 

From my long experience and wide acquaintance with 
the policies of many companies, I cannot but have grave 
doubts as to the wisdom of “military management.” Re- 
flection convinces me that, for one thing, there has been 
more labor trouble in corporations that failed to provide 
methods enabling even the humblest workers to carry 
grievances beyond their foreman or even their department 
head when unable to obtain satisfaction. More and more 
the practice is coming into vogue of making it possible to 
carry complaints, if need be, to top executives. 

Surely it is commonsense for chairmen, presidents, ex- 
ecutive vice-presidents and vice-presidents to have a sys- 
tem whereby they regularly receive the benefit of the ideas 
of department heads and others selected for their jobs 
because of specialized knowledge and experience. 

Everyday comment in the advertising world is, “Every 
head of a business imagines he knows far more about 
advertising than those of us who have devoted our whole 
lives to it.” Which reminds me of an incident in court 
many years ago. A defendant told the judge that he didn’t 
want legal counsel because he had a book “Every Man 
His Own Lawyer.” A famous lawyer whispered to me: 
“And lose his case every time.” 

I cannot enthuse over “military management.” It just 
doesn’t fit modern conditions, in my opinion. It assuredly 
is not democratic. It may make for rigid discipline, but not 





Fact and Comment 
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for co-operation, loyalty, enthusiasm, so necessary today 
for the harmonious functioning of huge business enter- 
prises. 


Get Out on the Firing Line 


At lunch I overheard a middle-aged man expostulate to 
several friends, “You can’t sit in your office all the year 
round and expect orders to fly in.” The truth is, accord- 
ing to my observation and knowledge, nearly all our most 
successful corporations, companies and firms employing 
salesforces are directed by executives acutely sales-con- 
scious, who either go out frequently on the firing line or 
insist upon their salesmanagers and assistants doing so. 
One of America’s most eminent manufacturers not only 
travels extremely extensively, but years ago established 
the rule that the head of his salesforce and each of his 
assistants must make one trip annually as an ordinary 
salesman, digging up orders under exactly the same con- 
ditions as other employees. 

Among our largest industries, automotive managements 
lead in organized selling activities on the firing line all 
over the land. It is not uncommon for presidents to head 
“teams” that visit many cities, holding intimate confer- 
ences with dealers and salesmen, investigating conditions 
at first hand, etc. Most automobile salesmanagers consis- 
tently cover many thousands of miles every year, pumping 
enthusiasm into the selling rank and file. They believe 
that the most effective way to find business is to go out in 
search of it. 

Also, it is widely true that in almost every field the 
attainment and retention of leadership has been accom- 
panied by outstandingly aggressive advertising. 

After all, in business there can be no success without 
sales. 





Idealism without realism 
is futile. 





This Disgusts Customers 


I entered a store and bought a walking stick. The price 
was marked on a small piece of paper, adhering very 
tightly, near the point of the cane. Later, I discovered that 
underneath were the words “Made in Germany.” Had I 
known this 1 would not have made the purchase. Not only 
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so, but I felt so meanly deceived by this astutely-schemed 
trickery that I shall never enter the place again. This shop 
rates well above medium, offers merchandise supposedly 
of quality. 

Do such tactics pay? Within the last year or two I have 
heard others complain that they found that things they 
bought on the assumption that they were American-made 
came from Germany or Japan. In all cases they were re- 
sentful, indignant that the foreign origin had not been 
drawn to their attention. “Let the buyer beware” is an 
outmoded motto. Andrew Carnegie declared, “If a man 
cheats me once, it is his fault. If he cheats me twice, it is 
my fault.” Merchants or others who aggrieve customers 
are hardly likely to profit or prosper in the end. Honesty is 
still the only worthwhile policy. 





Optimism helps to hurdle 
obstacles. 





Excess Administrative Bodies 


Stealthily, rule by administrative bodies has been fas- 
tened on the nation in unprecedented degree under the 
New Deal. Main reasons: Congress largely abdicated in 
favor of President Roosevelt; the latter, seeing to it that 
most of the new creations were placed under his thumb, 
has favored hatching them. The extent of the arbitrary 
authority exercised by the NLRB is a sample. Now that 
Congress is reasserting its independence, is assuming its 
Constitutional functions, this insidious, un-American spe- 
cies of political overlordship should wane. Writing the 
four-letter word “MUST” no longer assures President 
Roosevelt that he can have his own way about everything. 
The turning-point came when he sought to ride roughshod 
over the United States Supreme Court. Since then his 
autocratic star has been on the descent; his “purges” 
proved a boomerang; the November elections emphasized 
the turning of the tide of public opinion; the new Con- 
gress refuses to jump at the crack of the White House 
whip. 

Happily, the trend definitely is towards return to order- 
ly, Constitutional government, government by law, gov- 
ernment by the people’s elected representatives—and 
checking of the perilous spread of government by adminis- 
trative bureaucrats holding office, often at the pleasure of 
the President. 


Paid Directors Coming 


For years it has been becoming increasingly clear that 
reforms should be effected in the make-up of boards of 
directors, especially of corporations whose securities are 
widely distributed among private investors. Various legis- 
lative changes inaugurated by the present Administration 
have rendered directorships less desirable positions. Re- 
sponsibility for new security issues has been fixed by law 
on directors as never before. It has been made irksome for 
directors to buy and sell securities of their companies. 
Moreover, problems incidental to running large-scale 


businesses have been multiplied and have become more 
complicated, so much so that it is impossible for even the 
ablest of financiers, bankers or business leaders to render 
adequate service by merely attending a directors’ meeting 
once a month or even oftener. 

At my request, a man unusually well qualified to pass 
judgment on the subject, has kindly furnished the follow- 
ing: 


In moderate-sized corporate organizations, directors are selected 
frequently from among owaers of the company’s securities. Un- 
fortunately, however, many directors have little or no financial in- 
terest in the enterprise. Also, as the size of corporate organizations 
has increased and as the original founders have died off, ownership 
has become more and more widely diffused, until real proprietor- 
ship interest has frequently disappeared. This change has been 
accompanied by a growing complexity of business problems and a 
crowing difficulty in procuring effective management. 

These conditions have greatly increased the problem of finding 
men qualified, available and willing to give their time and atten- 
tion to the direction of our great business enterprises, and who are 
free from interests foreign to the enterprise, which they may wish 
io protect and advance thereby. 

This has aroused discussion of the wisdom of having adequately 
paid directors, qualified individuals who would undertake to give 
sufficient time and attention to become thoroughly familiar with a 
company’s problems and to develop genuine judgment with respect 
to its policies and activities. 

The operation of great American companies by directorates that 
are largely honorary will become progressively unpopular. The use 
of a paid directorate should be given a thorough trial but the 
directors so chosen should be selected with the greatest care, not 
pensioners, appointees through pull, and other deadwood. They 
should be chosen for their ability, mature judgment and indepen- 
dence of viewpoint. 

The day is rapidly disappearing when a man, engaged in the 
banking business or other occupation which takes the bulk of his 
time, will be encouraged or permitted to serve on the boards of 
thirty or forty corporations in varying lines of business, giving 
superficial attention and snap judgment to the affairs of each. 


My conviction is that the sooner the practice of appoint- 
ing paid directors is introduced and broadened, the better 
from every standpoint. 


Business Stands Comparison 


New Dealers have taken delight in bespattering business 
and industry with mud—and malignity. But it is becoming 
increasingly clear that there is urgent need for New Dealers 
to conduct housecleaning within their own circles. Not only 
has corruption been exposed in Federal political agencies, 
notoriously in WPA, but flagrant corruption is being re- 
vealed in certain state politics, in certain municipal govern- 
ments, in courts—even very high courts. 

This writer repeatedly has voiced his conviction that 
there is more honesty in business than in politics. Recent 
investigations must have convinced the public that this 
is the truth. More: If what becomes of all the millions 
of dollars wrung from workers coerced or otherwise in- 
duced to join labor unions could be traced and published, 
the likelihood is that the showing would not be lily-white. 

I have every confidence that business and industry, after 
having paid dearly for the sins of a few black sheep, are 
destined to become re-established in public confidence. 





Push and patience are a 
winning team. 
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In the Business Spotlight 


Here to Stay 


As the Tax Fight opens on county 
and state fronts (p. 10), the South 
Bend Civic Planning Association 
(ForBEs, Feb. 15, p. 12) reports from 
the city-tax sector: “We have just pur- 
chased a new home for offices and club 
rooms. This is to let the tax-spenders 
know that we are here to stay.” Mean- 
while. in urging business confidence. 
President Roosevelt states (vaguely ) 
that no new Federal taxes are planned. 


Scrap Up 


Steel production rises, price of steel 
scrap goes to $16 a ton (new high for 
1939), thus indicating a further step- 
up in steel activity. But steel mills. 
budgeting $126,000,000 for 1939 new 
construction and equipment as against 
$140,000,000 spent last year, aren’t 
worried about over-production. Ex- 
pected Spring upturns in automobile 
output and home building (FHA mort- 
gage-insurance applications are run- 
ting more than double a year ago) 
should absorb huge new tonnages. 


Big Year 


Another great steel market—rail- 
toad equipment — apparently heads 
into. a big year. Rock Island contracts 
for 40,000 tons of rail; Missouri Pa- 
tific, 31,000 tons; Lackawanna, 6,000 
tons; St. Louis Southwestern, 1,000 
‘ons. Southern Pacific orders 12,000 
lons of rail fittings, plans to buy forty 
locomotives (all roads bought only 
thirty-six last year). Union Pacific in- 
uires for fifteen more, Santa Fe for 
thirty diesel-electric units. Chicago & 


North Western considers buying 900 
freight cars, 20,000 tons of rail. IIli- 
nois Central expects to purchase 1,000 
freight cars. Missouri Pacific buys two 
streamlined trains, proposes purchase 


of seven diesel-electric locomotives, 
1,000 freight cars. 


Amputation 


Amputation relieves another sore 
spot in utility-government relations: 
Memphis Power & Light sells out to 
the city at its rate-base value, enough 
to pay off bonds, preferred stock, at 
par. With Commonwealth & Southern 
recently bought out, TVA power will 


soon monopolize Tennessee. 


Prosperity Plan 


National Association , of Manufac- 
turers outlines conditions in business- 
government relations necessary to sus- 
tained prosperity: (1) Avoidance of 
government acts which prevent effec- 
tive functioning of private enterprise; 
(2) public support of government poli- 
cies which promote effective function- 
ing of private enterprise; (3) recogni- 
tion by business that some government 
regulation is desirable; (4) recogni- 
tion by government that regulation is 
not control; (5) taxes for revenue, 
not for control; (6) moderate public 


debt; (7) balanced budget. 


Bank Failure 


Largest bank failure since Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corp. began opera- 
tions five years ago occurs when the 
$31,000,000 New Jersey Title Guaran- 
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tee & Trust Co. of Jersey City closes its 
doors because of frozen real-estate as- 
sets. But the failure notably fails to 
start deflation and drastic tightening up 
in local business. Reason: $18,000,000 
of its $21,500,000 deposits were cov- 
ered by deposit insurance, through 
which 39,000 depositors (99% of to- 
tal) are getting their money back in 
two weeks from FDIC’s $419,000,000 
capital and surplus available for de- 
posit insurance. To January, total 
paid in five vears was $47,000,000. 


Anniversary 


As the rubber industry celebrates 
the hundredth anniversary of vulcani- 
zation (p. 22), Federal Government 
files an anti-trust action against 
eighteen tire companies for alleged col- 
lusive bidding on Government con- 
tracts, and a portent of the future ap- 
pears in the fact that all German- 
made cars at Berlin’s auto show are 
equipped with synthetic-rubber tires. 


‘‘Pioneer Step” 


Guy Hack, Reo Motor Car workman 
and president of United Automobile 
Workers chapter, is appointed to Reo 
board of directors, tells Forses: “We 
feel it to be a pioneer step toward a 
common understanding between exec- 
utive board officers and the union, 
eliminating much of the doubt and 
misunderstanding prevalent in indus- 
try today.” Says Reo’s A. L. Struble: 
“We feel it will stimulate workmen’s 
interest, increase their efforts and 
make them familiar with some prob- 
lems on which they have had pos- 
sibly biased opinions.” 





























































You CAN Cut Taxes! 


Can taxes be cut? The answer is a ringing YES—if the methods are right. In this second 





report on The Tax Fight we reveal methods that cut county and state tax burdens 


Just as business men in different cities 
use different methods to slash local 
taxes (Forbes, Feb. 15, p. 12), so do 
their methods vary when they broaden 
out into state-wide campaigns. 

For what may be a sound method of 
cutting taxes in Nebraska may utterly 
fail in Massachusetts. Minnesota’s par- 
ticular situation may call for one type 
of action; New Jersey’s may call for 
quite another. States differ, and so 
must the methods used to cut state- 
government costs and reduce state 
taxes. 

Nebraska, for example, has an ag- 
gressive taxpayers’ group that slashes 
taxes right and left by comparing costs 
of county governments, item by item, 
and showing where careless spending 
is raising taxes. Public opinion does 
the rest (ForBEs, July 15, p. 12). 

But Nebraska has a scattered popu- 
lation of farmers that requires com- 
paratively simple government services. 

Massachusetts, on the other hand, is 
a densely populated industrial state. 
City dwellers demand elaborate gov- 
ernment services, and thousands of 
jobless workers have created a pressing 
problem of public welfare. “Our 
people,” says the director of the hard- 
hitting Massachusetts Federation of 
Taxpayers, “have become accustomed 
to much government and will not be 
content with less.” 

The job of the Federation, therefore, 
is to achieve “economies where they 
are possible by reason of waste and 
extravagance,” and to prevent rising 
costs by actively supporting economy- 
minded public officials. 

While Nebraska’s tax-cutting me- 
thods may center on contrasting what 
various counties pay for fenceposts, 
Massachusetts business men, farmers 
and workingmen team up to put heavy 
pressure on state legislators. And what 
Massachusetts saved by defeating 
spendthrift legislation in 1938 is more 


JOHN ELTING 


than Nebraska’s annual gross cost of 
government. 

The Massachusetts method throws 
much light on effective means for fight- 
ing taxes in industrial states. 

Its Federation, set up in 1933 to co- 
ordinate and encourage local groups of 
tax-minded citizens, now has more 
than 150 taxpayers’ associations with 
125,000 members. To tell the story of 
how to reduce taxes and cut govern- 
ment expenses in a hundred different 





ways, the organization uses news- 
papers, publishes a monthly magazine, 
issues bulletins and supplies members 
with abundant material for speeches. 
It broadcasts State-wide radio pro- 
grams. And once every two years, the 
voting records of State legislators on 
important spending measures are sent 
to more than 800,000 Massachusetts 
homes. 

“If governmental agents do not co- 
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operate with us, we have no hesitancy 
in declaring open and vigorous war 
upon them.” In other words, in beat- 
ing down unnecessary spending, Mas- 
sachusetts tax-cutters, like Theodore 
Roosevelt, believe in speaking softly 
and carrying a big stick. 

A look at the legislative record for 
1938 makes it clear that the “big stick” 
of the Federation meant something in 
the State House on Beacon Hill: A 
bond issue proposed by the Governor 
was three times defeated in the same 
session; savings, $23,625,000. A bill to 
increase highway appropriations was 
defeated; savings, $6,000,000. A mea- 
sure to prevent diversion of highway 
revenue (avoiding a Federal penalty 
for using highway funds for other pur- 
poses) was passed; savings, $1,000,- 
000. A plan to expand old-age pensions 
was defeated; savings, $8,500,000. A 
bill to create nine State colleges was 
also defeated; savings, $9,000,000. 
Total savings: $48,125,000. 

Not that all this is the result of the 
Federation’s work alone. At the same 
time, its close scrutiny of legislation 
focusses the attention of legislators on 
specific measures. Its attempt to break 
down proposed expenditures item by 
item and to analyze legislation in 
terms of dollars and cents of taxpayers’ 
money puts a decided damper on need- 
less government spending. 

California has a_thirteen-year-old 
association that believes in research, 
working with officials and publicity of 
tax facts. 

With a research staff working exclu- 
sively on government costs, the associ- 
ation makes county-by-county com- 
parisons and brings the facts to office 
holders’ attention. Its work is made 
effective by strong support from public 
opinion, and by a citizenship so tax 

minded that attendance at all budget 
hearings is on a standing-room-only 
basis. 
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Other activities of the vigorous asso- 
ciation throw the spotlight on tax rates 
and government costs. In his latest an- 
nual report, the association’s chairman 
points to the tremendous newspaper 
coverage of tax stories released by the 
association: During one year, Cali- 
fornia newspapers ran 3,219 articles 
on taxes, and they published most of 
the released stories in full. Result: An 
aroused public which takes a vital in- 
terest in tax rates, government costs 
and government officials who are re- 
sponsible for lower taxes and lower 
government costs. 

Not all state-wide tax organizations, 
however, believe in such publicity as the 
best method of bringing taxes down. 

Delaware, for example, has 
a continuous program of close 
and quiet co-operation with 
government officials to obtain 
eficient government and low 
taxes. While a taxpayers’ re- 
search league was first organ- 
ized to do this work, it was disbanded 
in 1932. Since then Wilmington busi- 
ness men have carried on the program 
of working with officials. Result: Tax 
rates have fallen, and State bonded 
indebtedness has dropped from $14,- 
000,000 to $3,000,000. 

The Pennsylvania Economy League 
also operates on a platform of quiet 
co-operation with officials. Concentrat- 
ing entirely on the principle that only 
by working through public officehold- 
ers can taxpayers hope to get 100 
cents’ worth from their tax dollar, the 
League is set up as a non-political, 





Photographs: Ohio, Tennessee—Ewing. Gallo- 
way; Washington—Nesmith. 
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non-partisan, fact-finding research or- 
ganization. And when economies are 
made in State or local government, the 
League is careful to give all credit to 
the government officials concerned. 

At the same time, another Pennsyl- 
vania tax group concentrates on legis- 
lation. Using the facts supplied by the 
Economy League, the Taxpayers’ Fo- 
rum sponsors legislation aimed to re- 
duce government expenditures and to 
increase efficiency. 

Pennsylvania is the scene of still a 
third method of reducing taxes—tell- 
ing the facts on taxes and government 
expenditures to the public. The Emer- 
gency Council of State Associations, 
set up in June, 1938, concentrates 
entirely on emergency taxes placed on 
business since 1935. With more than 
100 trade associations co-operating in 
the State-wide drive, the Council’s ex- 
ecutive board contains representatives 
of leading producers and distributors 
in nearly every industry in the State. 

Neighboring New Jersey also has 
a wide-awake taxpayers’ association 
which believes in aggressive publicity 
to take the story of government costs 
to the public. It also publishes a twen- 
ty-two-page manual which advises local 
groups of tax-conscious business men 
how to set up their own taxpayers” as- 
sociations. Not only does the manual 
explain fully why a taxpayers’ associ- 
ation is necessary to every community, 
but it also gives complete details on 
setting up committees, conducting 
meetings, what type of membership 
cards to issue, what to do and what not 
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to do. Taking a leaf from the books of 
other taxpayers’ groups, the New Jer- 
sey organization also publishes a tabu- 
lation of county expenditures, statistics 
which make valuable ammunition for 
citizens appearing before the budget 
committees of local districts. 

Minnesota business men are also 
fighting taxes and working on rising 
government costs by means of the pub- 
licity technique. 

With radio broadcasts, newspaper 
stories and magazine artieles, the Min- 
nesota Taxpayers’ Association tells the 
story of government costs and high 
taxes to the public. Working through 
units in each of the State’s eighty- 
seven counties, the methods apparently 
have been successful: During ten years, 
more than $100,000,000 in local taxes 
has been saved. 

Ohio, with eleven cities included in 
the nation’s lowest thirty in tax rates, 
offers still another example of how 
education in tax matters brings results. 

In a State-wide organization—the 
Inter-Organization Conference — built 
up from eighty-eight county groups 
and backed by more than sixty inde- 
pendent groups of business men, tax- 
minded citizens have a focal point of 
attack on government costs and taxes. 

Here again, the importance of get- 
ting the facts is emphasized. Printed 
reports on the fiscal situation, relief 
and the budget keep Ohio taxpayers 
and Ohio legislators fully aware of the 
State’s financial standing. And by sup- 
porting an aggressive “No New Tax” 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Howard Heinz: Sales Booster 


Like every veteran business, H. J. Heinz Co. has faced two depressions in ten years. But 


unlike many, it’s headed by a man who has seen opportunity in each slump—and seized it 


THIS narrates one of America’s—the 
world’s—most fascinating business ro- 
mances. 

It does more: It tells exactly how the 
head of one large enterprise went about 
fighting the post-panic depression, and 
how he is overcoming the more recent 
economic recession; how he fought so 
effectively that sales were enormously 
expanded, that new plants had to be 
built and existing ones extended, that 
direct employment increased well over 
6,000 and indirect employment has 
been afforded many more additional 
thousands. 

The strategy, the methods, the prin- 
ciples utilized embody lessons for 
other managements. 

“When we got into 1931,” Howard 
Heinz, head of the famous “57 Varie- 
ties,” explained to me, “it was evident 
that world depression had developed. 
I realized that our high-priced specialty 
products would suffer some diminution 
in demand. 

“I decided that we must have more 
staples, more new products, more sales- 
men, more advertising, that instead of 
pulling in our horns, we must push out 
our horns farther and more vigor- 
ously.” 

Energetic and exhaustive research 
by the Heinz laboratories, supplement- 
ed by co-operation from the Mellon 
Institute, originated not only a full line 
of ready-to-serve soups, but strained 
foods for children as well. 

Ready for a well-planned nationwide 
and international campaign, Mr. Heinz 
called together all his key men, gave 
instructions that no salesman must ever 
use the word “depression,” described 
to them the various new products, an- 
nounced that the salesforce would be 
enlarged and that advertising would be 
used on a greater scale than ever be- 
fore. 

What resulted? 

Soups, which had been entirely sec- 
ondary to ketchup, pickles, etc., be- 
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came the leading product in volume of 
business. 

The company is today the dominant 
factor in the strained-foods industry. 
This new product constitutes its second- 
largest division. The salesforce has in- 
creased from 1,600 to 2,200. The pay- 
roll has risen from 11,000 (in 1930) 
to 16,800. 

A large factory has been erected at 
Fremont, Ohio; three additions have 


been made to the Medina, N. Y., plant; 
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International 


four additions to the Leamington, Ont., 
factory; new buildings have gone up 
at Salem, N. J., and at Holland, Mich.; 
the Berkeley, Calif., plant has been en- 
larged; a seven-story office building, 48 
well as additional soup kitchens, etc. 
have been provided at the companys 
Pittsburgh headquarters; the London 
establishment has been expanded four 
times, and a new factory constructed at 
Melbourne, Australia. 

Moreover, twenty new warehouses 
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have been erected for or by the com- 
pany in various states. 

Today approximately 200,000 peo- 
ple are required to grow and harvest 
the crops requisite for manufacturing 
the “57 Varieties’—the 57, as a mat- 
ter of fact, has been doubled since the 
name was coined. No fewer than 200,- 
000 acres are now needed for growing 
crops for the H. J. Heinz Co. An area 
of 1,000,000 square feet is now under 
glass. Factories in the United States, 
England, Canada. Spain and Australia 
total twenty-six. There are 116 sales 
branches and warehouses here, in Can- 
ada. England, Australia. Receiving sta- 
tions and salting houses number 200. 


BLESSING IN DISGUISE 


Advertising appropriations for 1939 
top all records. The company will have 
a large Heinz Building at the New 
York World’s Fair. and at the San 
Francisco Exposition there are elabo- 
rate exhibits, reminiscent of the fa- 
mous Atlantic City Heinz Pier, a one- 
company exhibition inaugurated forty 
years ago. 

“The depression proved a blessing 
in disguise for us,” Mr. Heinz told me. 
“It forced us into the realization that 
we must find staples at moderate 
prices. Today our two biggest prod- 
ucts, our two best sellers, are out- 
growths—children—of the depression. 
In 1933 we actually had more tonnage 
than in the boom year of 1929 and. de- 
spite lower prices, 1935 brought us to 
anew peak in our history in dollars.” 

Came 1937. It brought the most 
rapid economic contraction America 
ever experienced. 

“Realizing that business could not 
possibly come back as fast as it had 
gone down, we decided to inaugurate 
methods similar to those which had 
proved so successful before,” relates 
Mr. Heinz. “The result is that we have 
brought forth three new varieties and 
we have a major variety now undergo- 
ing experimental tests in selected terri- 
tories. This major one has, we believe. 
greater possibilities than strained food. 

“Last May we started the most ex- 
lensive newspaper campaign in our 
history. It is being augmented by other 
media. 

“I am a great believer in advertis- 
ing. Advertising has stood up. Our 
motto is: ‘Better advertising and in- 
crease it as we find our opportunity.” 
lt is one of the vital, most important 
phases of our business. 

“Advertising is not, simply a ques- 
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tion of setting aside so much money, 
engaging an advertising manager and 
agency, and then selecting media. It is, 
rather, a great study. You must study, 
first, to whom you will sell. That de- 
cided, you must be sure that you form- 
ulate an appeal to them in the way 
they want to be approached rather 
than in the way you might want to ap- 
proach them.” 

Henry J. Heinz, who was destined 
to create what became the foremost 
concern of its kind in the world, be- 
gan his “business” life, appropriately 
enough, by going through the local vil- 
lage, Sharpsburg, east of Pittsburgh, 
with a basket, selling spare produce 
from his mother’s kitchen garden, 
which he helped to cultivate. When 10, 
a wheelbarrow was needed. Before he 
was 12, business had so prospered that 
a horse and wagon were required, and 
the garden was extended to three and 
one-half acres. . . 

One day a new idea flashed into his 
head. Horse-radish was then sold in the 
form of roots, and housewives had to 
perform the “tearful” task of grating 
them. Would there not be demand for 
horse-radish already grated and _bot- 
tled, ready for use? The novelty caught 
on instantly and extraordinarily. One 
room and a basement were used as a 
“factory.” 

Two years later. celery sauce and 
pickles were added. By 1874 the origi- 
nal three-quarters-of-an-acre horse-rad- 
ish patch had expanded to twenty-five 
acres, and another 100 acres were be- 
ing cultivated for other vegetables. 
Even the terrific panic of 1873 did not 
stop further expansion—in Pittsburgh. 
in St. Louis, in Chicago. 


PEOPLE COME FIRST 


Later, trouble came. But the founder 
kept a record of all debts—and volun- 
tarily paid off every dollar subse- 
quently. 

Undaunted, he became the main- 
spring of a new business for preparing 
food products, with $3,000 furnished 
by a brother and cousin and his wife’s 
modest dowry. 

From that year, 1876, to this, the 
story of the Heinz enterprise has been 
one of sound growth. Its foundations 
were built on four-square principles. 

Employer Heinz always put people 
first. “Win their hearts and you will 
win their heads,” he used to advise his 
own associates as well as other em- 
ployers. His love for his fellow beings. 
rather than strictly business motives. 
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prompted him to inaugurate many 
beneficent activities for his employees 
long before “welfare work” came into .- 
vogue. A silver loving cup was present- 
ed to him on one anniversary as “A 
token of affectionate regard and esteem 
from our directors and employees.” 

One of the cardinal rules he laid 
down in dealing with all suppliers of 
materials and others was: “Deal with 
the seller so justly that he will want to 
sell to you again.” 


NO OUTSIDERS ON BOARD 


When he died, in 1919 in his 75th 
year, a Pittsburgh newspaper began its 
article announcing his death thus: 
“Henry J. Heinz, churchman, philan- 
thropist, manufacturer, founder and 
president of H. J. Heinz Company.” 
Note that “churchman” came first. 

His son and successor, Howard 
Heinz (61), declares: “Our success for 
almost seventy years has been due 
mainly to the morale animating our en- 
tire organization, the heart interest and 
co-operation of all our employees, from 
the girls packing bottles to the truck 
drivers delivering the goods. 

“We have no outsiders on our board 
of directors. All have risen from the 
ranks. Nor do we have any outside 
stockholders; 125 of our most valued 
employees have been rewarded with 
shares of stock. 

“The biggest thing my father left me 
was his character, his principles of 
dealing with employees and _ cus- 
tomers.” 

Incidentally, it was young Howard 
Heinz, shortly after he graduated from 
Yale, in 1900, who, having specialized 
in chemistry, led the historic fight for 
the passage of a Pure Food Law, which 
has meant so much for the public’s 
health since its passage in 1906. 

Like his father, Mr. Heinz has found 
time—has made time—for an extraor- 
dinary variety of philanthropic, educa- 
tional, and other public duties 

His son, Henry J. II (30), has fol- 
lowed in his father’s footsteps by work- 
ing in the factory during school vaca- 
tions, by graduating at Yale (later at 
Cambridge University) and by joining 
the family organization on finishing 
school. 

So long as America can create such 
enterprises and produce such business 
leaders, her world leadership is as- 
sured—if we maintain the form of 
government under which individual 
freedom and opportunity have abound- 
ed as nowhere else on earth. 














Training for Labor Peace 
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Why do men get fired? What’s more important in an employee than skill? Why does the 


same company have strikes in one plant, none in another? And where does training come in? 






Topay, the training of manpower is 
taking a new twist. 

Factory managers have learned that 
teaching men how to run machines is 
the easiest part of the training job. The 
hardest—and the most important—part 
is teaching them to get along peace- 
fully with their fellows and their bosses. 

Training still has the old dual ob- 
jective of helping the employer by 
building the man. And there is no les- 
sening of the need for mechanical and 
technical skills. But management has 
found that social structures—human 
relations, if you will—govern plant ef- 
ficiencies. The way men work with 
each other is more significant than the 
way they work with tools. And so the 
training of men is changing along with 
this change in management thinking. 

From all industrial parts of the 
country comes positive evidence of the 
need of the new kind of industrial 
training. 

The Cleveland Trust Co. finds that 
in spite of increases in machine speeds, 
physical output per employee has de- 
clined 15% in ten years. 

Dr. Brewer of Harvard shows that 
65% of the people who lose their jobs 
do so because of difficulties in getting 
along with their fellows and their su- 
pervisors; only 35% are fired because 
of lack of skill or other reasons. 


NEW THOUGHTS ON THE SUBJECT 


A. C. Horrocks, educational director 
of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., finds 
the problem so important that the next 
ten years of industry must be devoted 
to industrial-relations techniques, of 
which foremanship and leadership are 
paramount. 

E. M. Holt, past president of the 
Southern Textile Association, points 
out that the way in which a single 
overseer deals with a single employee 
may now be of national importance. 

And other industrialists, educators 
and leaders are constantly making simi- 
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lar observations and reaching similar 
conclusions. 

The new thinking about training has 
been born in the stress and strain of 
strikes and the tacit production slow- 
downs which can be even worse in 
their effects than strikes. For they have 
dramatized and brought to light a fun- 
damental fact: 

Under the same highly-capable, top- 
flight management and with the same 
policies for all employees, some groups 
are slow and sullen in their work while 
others are quick and cheerful; some 
groups and departments are quick to 
strike, while others are reluctant to the 
point of fighting to avoid a strike. 

The differences between such groups 
are those of leadership. Not alone dif- 
ferences in the formal leadership of 
foremen and direct supervisors, for 
that problem could easily be handled 
by changes in personnel; the differ- 
ences are largely those of informal 
leadership by highly-paid workmen. 
strong characters and the like. Inform- 
al leaders can make or break any fore- 
man. Consequently, the new training 
in leadership reaches not only the 
formal leaders, but the tacitly-recog- 
nized group leaders as well. 

The new training emphasizes the 
handling of people as people, without 
any lessening of instruction on manual 
skills. And it is upsetting some age-old 
ideas on how to teach men in industry. 

The practice of turning a son over 
to his father used to be considered the 
very best of apprenticeship systems. 
Now it is frowned upon. If the son 
does not learn the trade well, or does 
not learn it in its most modern form, 
the father may become a disgruntled 
and disturbing influence, while the son 
may feel that he has acquired a black 
mark which will hamper his progress 
in some other field. But those hazards 

are avoided if the son is examined im- 
personally to make sure that he is 
equipped to learn a particular trade, 
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then is put through the same general 
course as all apprentices. 

Turning a beginner over to the most 
skilled worker in the shop is another 
grand old practice which is now under 
fire. In too many cases, the beginner 
learns more about the idiosyncrasies 
than the skills of the expert. The be- 
ginner, of course, imitates most what 
he notices most. And the most notice- 
able motions the expert makes may be 
meaningless or even waste movements 
of his arms and body, while the real 
elements of his skill lie in obscure 
movements of his eyes and fingers. 

Also being questioned is the policy 
of starting all beginners on an even 
basis, then letting the apt ones go 
ahead as fast as they can to skilled jobs 
with skilled pay. Many industrial teach- 
ers now hold the bright boy back, 
widen his training to include more an- 
gles of his trade and far more instruc- 
tion in human relations than his slower 
fellows get, and so give him the broad- 
est possible foundation for his future 
advancement. There is no more dis- 
turbing element in all industry than 
the quick learner who won a little ad- 
vancement very easily, and now finds 
himself in a blind alley which he can 
back out of only at considerable per- 
sonal sacrifice. 


PULL IS ON THE WAY OUT 


Starting a youth in an apprentice- 
ship or other learning course merely 
because he has a pull of some kind, is 
another practice that is on its way 
out. Employers are spending thousands 
of dollars to develop aptitude tests. 
Much of this work is in the trail-blaz- 
ing stage; a great deal of it is being 
helped along by school teachers, col- 
lege professors, physicians, psychia- 
trists and others. 

In spite of all precautions, however, 
there always will be some learners who 
cannot make the grade. But the old 
idea that these will be “moral spurs 
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and examples” to the successful ones 
has no part in the new training meth- 
ods. The slow learners, and those who 
reach their limits without finishing the 
course, are diverted through carefully 
planned channels to the kinds of work 
they can best do. This is done under 
the label of specialization. And since 
the brightest as well as the dullest 
eventually reach a point at which they 
begin to specialize, failure to finish the 
course no longer sets a learner apart 
as an object of disgrace. 

The position which a skilled worker 
will have in the “social integration” of 
his fellow workers receives major at- 
tention. Skill used to be considered the 
sole end of training, and personal re- 
lationships a matter of instinct; but 
many employers now refuse to con- 
tinue the training of anyone who can- 
not learn to get along with his fellows. 
As one employer expresses it: “We 
train only the ones who will work their 
way up and help their fellows as they 
do so. We pass up the ones who try to 
claw their way up by tearing their fel- 
lows down.” 


WANTED: BETTER LEADERSHIP 


Even mere important than the 
changes being made to eliminate the 
sources of bad human relations are 
changes of the opposite kind: To teach 
good human relations in better leader- 
ship. 

Teaching better leadership is done 
on the old principle that the job must 
be taught in terms of the job—that the 
way to learn about group action is to 
function as a member of a group. 

As a result, employees are encour- 
aged to play games together, to sing or 
play musical instruments together, to 
study together and generally to learn 
to think of each other as members of 
a family. 

What have recreation, music and 
group study to do with employee lead- 
ership training? Simply this: In those 
activities, employees see more sides of 
each other, learn more about each 
other’s real qualities, and become wiser 
in their choice of tacit or informal 
leaders. The leadership which a man 
cannot develop or display while con- 
centrating on an exacting machine can 
be developed or displayed while play- 
ing a game. 

Too many tacit leaders of groups 
have been those who, through soldier- 
ing or the simplicity of their work, 
have managed to free enough of their 

(Continued on page 30) 
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At New York Telephone Co. 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


THE GOOD HABIT grows and develops. 
as our aid and helper, by doing the 
right things over and over again. The 
habits of youth become the parents to 
the man. The failure to form early 
habits of thrift, work, and the selection 
of tasks that inspire enterprise and in- 
centive, is what leads the politicians 
and reformers to get the government to 
raise money from those who have not 
failed to develop these habits in their 
youth, to take care of those who did 
fail to do so! 

—GeorceE MattHew ADAmMs. 


In all human activities, particularly 
in all matters of business, times of 
stress and difficulty are seasons of op- 
portunity when the seeds of progress 
are sown. THOMAS F. WoopLock. 

The world’s great men have not 
commonly been great scholars, nor its 
great scholars great men. 

—Justice OLIVER WENDELL HoLMes. 


Dare to dream, and when you get 
through dreaming, wake up and do. 
—F. D. Van AMBURGH. 


Do not condemn the judgment of 
another because it differs from your 
own. You may both be wrong. 

—DAnDEMIs. 


My clearest recollection of a long- 
ago interview with Thomas A. Edison 
is of a single sentence that was painted 
or hung on a wall in his room. In ef- 
fect, the sentence was: “It is remark- 
able to what lengths people will go to 
avoid thought.” That is tragically true. 
Some of us think, more of us think we 
think, and most of us don’t even think 
of thinking. The result is a somewhat 
cockeyed world. -POLLOCK. 


There are times when nothing a man 
can say is nearly so powerful as saying 
nothing. To argue brings him down to 
the level of those with whom he ar- 
gues; silence convicts them of their 
folly; they wish they had not spoken 
so quickly; they wonder what he 
thinks. —BarTOon. 


Unless a man has been kicked 
around a little, you can’t really depend 
upon him to amount to anything. 

—WILLIAM FEATHER. 


Enthusiasm for a cause sometimes 
warps judgment. 
—Wituiam Howarp Tart. 


We should say, | am bigger than 
anything that can happen to me. All 
these things, sorrow, misfortune and 
suffering, are outside my door. I am in 
the house and I have the key. 

—CuHar.es F. Lummis. 


Life is a conscious, thinking, plan- 
ning, purposeful process having a des- 
tiny and a goal—that man is predes- 
tined to become a morally autonomous 
person. who will act in accordance with 
the dictates of reason. -BERSHAD. 

The father who does not teach his 
son his duties is equally guilty with the 
son who neglects them.—ConFUuCIUS. 


When troubles come and the heart is 
hurt, and when shadows lengthen, you 
need more than a question mark, you 
need certainty. It is possible for re- 
ligion to become all things for all men 
so that in the end it becomes nothing 
to any man. What we need today is not 
a new religion but a new reference to 
the faith of our fathers. 

-Joseru R. Sizoo, D.D. 
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If you would strengthen your char. 
acter, promise yourself to abstain for 
thirty days from something you partic. 
ularly like—and keep your promise. 

—TueE Layout. 


I do not wish to be told here that 
among those who lead the most irregu- 
lar lives there are men who, in spite of 
this fact, reach, healthy and robust, 
those furthest limits of life attained by 
the temperate; for this argument is 
grounded upon a position uncertain 
and dangerous, and upon a fact, more- 
over, which is of so rare occurrence 
that. when it does occur, it appears 
more a miracle than a natural result. 
Hence it should not persuade us to live 
disorderly lives; for Nature was mere- 
ly unwontedly liberal to those irregular 
lives, and very few of us can, or should, 
hope that she will be as bountiful to 
us. —COornaro. 

No man is self-made who unmakes 
others. —STEPHEN Voris. 


The first lesson of life is to burn our 
own smoke; that is, not to inflict on 
outsiders our personal sorrows and 
petty morbidness, not to keep thinking 
of ourselves as exceptional cases. 

—James Russe.t Lowe. 


It has never been easy to be a Chris- 
tian. Christianity always takes the hard 
way; that is the way nations are estab- 
lished and the way real victory or suc- 
cess is gained. In these trying times, 
we should take that attitude. With it 
we'll never be discouraged, no matter 
how dismal things seem. 

—Epmunp A. Boscu, D.D. 


In response to many requests from 
readers, a collection of the “Thoughts” 
which have appeared on this page 
during the last twenty years has been 
published in book form. Price $2. 





A Text 


A just man walketh in his 
integrity; his children are 
blessed after him.—Proverbs, 
20:7. 

Sent in by A. C. Millar, Little 
Rock, Ark. What is your favorite 


text? A. Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 
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PRESENTING 


Heat-Proved Oils | 


THE NEW PROTECTION FOR 
MODERN AUTOMOBILE ENGINES! 





This spring you can change to the oils 
that have ben HEAT-PROVED for 
HOT WEA THER—Processed at the 


refinery to resist engine heat. 


O; course you change motor oil for spring! 
But be sure to change to a HEAT-PROVED oil 
—one that stands up under heavy duty—resists 
searing engine heat. Cities Service Motor Oil is 
HEAT-PROVED—-so is Koolmotor, the famous 
Pennsylvania Oil. Both these great oils have 
passed the “super-heat” test in the refinery. 
Modern automobile engines, with their closely 
meshed parts and higher speeds, need 
these sturdy, durable protectors! 


AN OIL SAFETY SERVICE—FREE! 
The Oil Test Plate is a Cities Service 


“extra” that means safety and 





economy to thousands of car owners and fleet 
operators. It tells when oil is O.K., or at the 
dangerous stage, and the driver decides for 


himself—at a glance—whether the oil needs 
changing. The Test Plate is a simple, instant 


check on oil—a practical time-saver and money- 
saver. It’s a free service—and one more proof 
that “Service is our middle name!” 


Find out today how this combination can bene- 
fit your operation and maintenance this season. 
HEAT-PROVED oils and the Oil Test Plate are 
designed to promote efficiency and ‘economy. Get 


all the important details from your nearest Cities 
Service dealer! 


Hour of Stars — the Cities Service 
Concert — with Lucille Manners, 
Ross Graham and Frank Black’s 
Orchestra — broadcast every Friday 
evening over the NBC Red Network. 


Stop at this sign on your 
Way to the World's Fair 


CITIES SERVICE OILS 





“SERVICE & our middle name!” 
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Rosert C. STANLEY 


HERBERT Hoover has become re- 
juvenated, at least as a public speaker. 
When Secretary of Commerce and 
President of the United States he was, 
however profound, painfully prosy. 

I recall having to speak with him on 
the same program. He produced on a 
desk—just so high, in accordance with 
his preliminary orders—an inch-thick 
sheaf of typewritten pages, and pro- 
ceeded to read for an hour without 
once lifting his eyes or attempting to 
win the slightest token of approval 
from his audience. The performance 
was a flop. 

Since he was retired as President, 
he has undergone an amazing meta- 
morphosis. His speeches are sparkling. 
He causes his audiences to burst into 
applause by epigram after epigram. 
He exhibits a delightful sense of 
humor he never exhibited in the old 
days. 

“If Mr. Hoover could have made a 
speech like that when he was Presi- 
dent, he would not have been de- 
feated,” remarked a diner at the Lin- 
coln Dinner of the National Repub- 
lican Club. Others expressed similar 
sentiments. 

Incidentally, the new Hoover was 
gracious enough to suggest to me that 
I point out to the country that “the 
only party now spending enormous 
sums on hydro-electric (water power) 

developments is the Government, and 
that private industry is spending its 
capital on generating current by 
steam.” My analysis confirms the sub- 
stantial truth of our ex-President’s 
‘statement. The utility industry is not 
spending one dollar on water power 


for every six-and-a-half it is spending 


on generating steam power. 


THE LATEST change in the directo- 
rate of the United States Steel Corp. 
involves two of America’s ablest busi- 


FORBES 


ness men: Walter S. Gifford, president 
of American Telephone & Telegraph, 
has retired, and Robert C. Stanley. 
president of International Nickel, takes 
his place. 

If I were asked to name the twenty 
most capable business executives in 
America, both would be included. 

The first to size up Mr. Gifford as a 
business giant was Theodore N. Vail 
when he commanded American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph and when Gifford 
had the rank of only a statistician. 

Years later, George F. Baker, in 
many respects the most penetrating 
banker America ever produced, recog- 
nized Walter Gifford as a business 
genius and annexed him as one of the 
very few “outsiders” ever to become a 
director of his First National Bank of 
New York; dividend, 100% a year. 

It is significant that Mr. Stanley’s 
International Nickel stock figures con- 
spicuously in the holdings of Ameri- 
ca’s leading investment trusts. It is to 
his credit that, although he could have 
boosted nickel prices inordinately dur- 
ing the World War, he acted with un- 
usual restraint. 


CONGRATULATIONS to Louis S. Cates, 
president of Phelps-Dodge, on receiv- 
ing from the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 
the William Lawrence Saunders Medal 
“for signal accomplishment in the con- 
ception and application of superior 
mining technique and in the organiza- 
tion and administration of major min- 
ing and metallurgical enterprises.” 
More specifically, Mr. Cates was hon- 
ored for his methods in facilitating 
copper recovery from low-grade ore. 

The longer I live, the more admira- 
tion I generate for giants who contrib- 
ute to American leadership in the in- 
dustrial world and who, thereby, con- 
tribute to filling more and more pay 
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Louis S. CaTEs 








envelopes. There may be a higher 
form of patriotism than being instru. 
mental in expanding American em- 
ployment and furthering American in- 
dustrial world leadership; only I don’t 
sense it. 













STRIKES have been such a bane that 
any large concern which has succeed- 
ed in avoiding them is entitled to cred. 
it. President Paul G. Hoffman, of 
Studebaker, takes pardonable pride in 
the fact that Studebaker, in the whole 
course of its eighty-seven years of exis- 
tence, has never had a strike. Very few 
automobile—or other gigantic corpo- 
rations—could make this claim. 

Perhaps one reason is that Stude- 
baker never has been a “hire and fire” 
concern. No fewer than 56% of Stude- 
baker workers are over forty years of 
age, 25% are over fifty, and a group 
of 350 are over sixty. Since its incep- 
tion, since its wagon-building days, 
Studebaker has striven far more suc- 
cessfully than most companies to earn 
the loyalty and goodwill of its work- 
folks. 























CONGRATULATIONS to the $10,000. 
000 Alfred P. Sloan Foundation for 
making it possible for ten of America’s 
brainiest young executives, who have 
already had five years’ industrial ex- 
perience, to enjoy a year’s special s0- 
cial and economic training at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Techr.vlogy 
(with fellowships up to $1,750 for sit- 
gle and $2,750 for married men) ; and 
to the Westinghouse Electric & Manv- 
facturing Co. for selecting five “sciet 
tific sleuths from research men it 
American universities” to expand It 
searches in the fields they have 4 
ready chosen, to probe “into little 
known byways of fundamental science.” 
and supplying all needed any 

C.F. 
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How much Oil does it take to get to England? 


How MUCH OIL 
does it take to get 
to England? That 
depends entirely on the size of the ship 
—and the weather. 


For in- 
___—s4| = —_ stance, 
while it 
takes only about 400 tons of fuel oil to 
drive a 7,500-ton freighter across the At- 
lantic, the giant turbines of a luxury 
liner will use up almost 5,000 tons on a 
normal trans-Atlantic crossing. 








But no captain, or chief engineer, is 
foolhardy enough to count on a “normal” 
crossing. So the freighter takes on at 
least 100 extra tons of fuel oil—and the 
liner, at least 1,200 extra tons... a rea- 
sonable margin of safety to carry each 
ship through storms and heavy going. 


What has oil to do with 
life insurance? 
Ships, and the fuel oil they carry, help 


to explain a number of things about a 
life insurance company’s “reserves.” 


There are two kinds of reserves. 


The first is sometimes called “legal re- 
serve” because it is fixed by law. And the 
amount required as “legal reserve” var- 
ies under different conditions—depend- 
ing upon the kinds of insurance, and the 
amount of each kind which the company 
has in force, the ages at which the insur- 
ance was issued, and the length of time it 
has been in effect. 


This “legal reserve” must be enough, 
when added to payments to be received 
in the future, to pay the company’s ob- 
ligations as they normally fall due. This 
reserve—checked periodically by State 
and Dominion insurance departments— 
represents the “fuel oil” the company 
needs to get to “port” under normal con- 
ditions. 


But naturally, no life insurance com- 
pany can foretell the “weather” it may 
head into...the unexpected situations it 
may be called upon to meet. So the com- 
pany maintains another, and of course 
much smaller fund, called its contingency 
reserve or surplus. This smaller amount, 
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like the extra oil a steamer carries, repre- 
sents a margin of safety for emergencies. 

In short, a life insurance company’s 
total reserves must be sufficient to en- 
able it to discharge its financial obliga- 
tions toits policyholders—in good times and 
bad—whenever these obligations fall due. 


COPYRIGHT 1939-——-METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 





This is Number I1 in a series of advertise- 

ments designed to give the public a clearer un- 

derstanding of how a life insurance company 

»perates. Copies of preceding advertisements 
will be mailed opon request. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


— “5 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) xi, 
4 


Se 
Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 





Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW York, N. Y. 
Plan to visit the Metropolitan’s exhibits at the 
Golden Gate International Exposition 


in San Francisco and at the 


New York World’s Fair. 














FORBES 


B. C. FORBES SAYS— 


America Definitely 


Has Turned Corner 


America has turned the corner domes- 
tically. Sooner or later (barring war 
in Europe) this country will go far. 

What has been the fatal barrier to 
optimism, enterprise, expansion in re- 
cent years? 

Fear of Rooseveltian business-bait- 
ing. 

This peril is passing—has passed. 
Note his latest protestation of readi- 
ness to co-operate with business. 

Congress and the American people 
have thwarted his un-American ambi- 
tions. He was frustrated in his deter- 
mination to make the United States 
Supreme Court merely a tail to his 
kite. When he assumed that voters in 
different States would do his bidding, 
he experienced an exhibition of sturdy 
American independence; his “purges” 
were emphatically rejected. The Nov. 
8 polling revealed unmistakably that 
the electorate had made up its mind to 
restore Americanism, repudiate White 
House dictation, return to Constitu- 
tional government. 

Since then, what has happened? 

Congress has spectacularly demon- 
strated its determination to exercise its 
own judgment, to refuse to bow ob- 
sequiously to the executive branch of 
the Government. “Must” legislation is 
now laughed at, scorned, derided, re- 
jected. 

The frenzied hustling and bustling 
of New Deal leaders in Congress to 
cajole legislators into complying with 
Presidential wishes, and the negative 
results, provide abundant testimony 
that our lawmakers feel no longer com- 
pelled to humor every White House 
whim, to endorse every Presidential 
proposal to hamstring enterprise. 


The TVA-Commonwealth & South- 





ern agreement is significant of the new 
trend. Public opinion no longer ap- 
proves unfair governmental competi- 
tion with enterprises financed by the 
savings of hundreds of thousands of 


frugal families—who, in investing 
their funds in utility properties, felt 
assured that every security they were 
invited to purchase had been sanc- 
tioned, approved, endorsed by regula- 
tory bodies. 

Concededly, the great barrier here- 
tofore to restoration of optimism and 
enterprise was Federal antagonism, 


Federal Government business-baiting. 


But, in my judgment, it is of rela. 
tively little importance what happens 
temporarily so long as the foundation 
is laid for sound, solid, impressive im- 
provement later. 

Not so long ago, America was 
threatened with continuatiun and in. 
tensification of radical New Deal poli- 
cies. Not now. 

In this transformation in public sen. 
timent and in the attitude of Congress 
lies high hope for America’s future. 

New Dealism has shot its bolt. 
Americanism is being re-enthroned. 

The people are now putting pros- 
perity ahead of President Roosevelt. 


Some industries lately have been do- 
ing better, some worse. Some stocks 
have been doing better, some worse. 
Some commodities have been doing 
better, more have been doing worse. 

This irregularity may continue for 
some little time; but my opinion is that 
it will give way to a broad, upward 
movement. 

Why not? Haven’t we jettisoned the 
peril of dictatorship in this country? 
Haven’t we restored government by 
law? Haven't we made Washington 
aware that it cannot take any steps 
half as important as steps to restore 
prosperity and employment through. 
out the nation? 





Admitting that 
Franklin D. Roose- 
velt has not under- 


gone the slightest 
change of heart, the 
all-important fact re- 
mains that Congress 
has plainly told him 
that he must cease 
disrupting enterprise 
and employment. 


Under these cir- 
cumstances, I cannot 
but view our national 
outlook as encourag- 
ing. 

True, the upward 


movement which 
started at mid-year 
sustained some set- 


back in January. Nor 
has February brought 


pronounced change 
for the better—in 
securities or com- 


modities or industrial 
production or retail 


“The old gray mare, she ain’t what she used to be.” 





et 





trade or railway traf- 
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fic or any other business “yardstick.” 
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. $50,000,000,000 Blizzard 


en- 

ess THE GREAT PART which chance plays in 
the history of nations is emphasized 

olt. anew in our current debates over 
budget policy. 

r08- Senator Harry F. Byrd, of Virginia, 
insists that the prevailing spending pol- 
icy can lead only to national disaster. 

de Marriner S. Eccles, chairman of the 

shen Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 

one. serve System and foremost Adminis- 

ying tration exponent of managed-money 

‘ theories, contends that only by contin- 

1 fae ued spending may we hope to save the 

that country. 

al The last elections, and many public- 


opinion polls since, have demonstrated 
1 the that the majority of the country stands 
try? behind Senator Byrd and the budget 


t by balancers, in the ratio of approximate- 
rgton ly 65% to 35%. 
steps All of which brings us to the great 


part which mere chance played in set- 
ting the stage for this epochal debate 
—a debate which obviously, in its ulti- 
mate outcome, will dominate the course 
of American history for perhaps a half- 
century. 


store 


ough- 


THAT DOESN'T BOTHER ECCLES 


Eccles is the ultimate authority in 
the Administration on all policies 

touching money, banking and budget. 
® He embraces wholeheartedly the theo- 
ries of John Maynard Keynes; name- 
ly, that modern industrial economy 
may be kept going only by the constant 
infusion of new purchasing power 
through sundry schemes of inflation. 
Keynes’ theories were rejected by the 
British people and government, but in 
his visit to America in 1935, he con- 
vinced Eccles and President Roosevelt 
of their plausibility. The fact that they 
have not worked out according to the 
blueprint does not bother Eccles. 

Since Jan. 3, President Roosevelt has 
sent to Congress five messages recom- 
mending various spending programs 
, which ageregate more than $12,000.- 





Some 100.000. This stands as the most fabu- 
! lous spending program in: all human 
ie history. Such is the culmination of Mr. 
‘ork Time: Hi Eccles’ five years of preparation and 


taining in his special role as the 





greatest financial wizard of the age. 

But how does Mr. Eccles happen to 
be in this pivotal position? How did it 
come about that he was the man se- 
lected to save the nation by the age-old 
devices of monetary manipulation? 

John Franklin Carter, a widely rec- 
ognized authority on the palace politics 
of the New Deal who writes under the 
pen name of “Jay Franklin,” offers an 
illuminating insight into the part which 
a chance snowstorm played in elevat- 
ing Eccles from a Utah bank presi- 
dency to his present role of Financial 
Dictator. 


IF IT HADN’T SNOWED! 


His account relating how Eccles 
came out of the West offers a signifi- 
cant footnote for the history of the be- 
wildering six-year spasm of debts, defi- 
cits and demagoguery which we call 
the New Deal: 

“A few years back, Stuart Chase, the 
liberal economist, was due to lecture in 
Salt Lake City, but was delayed by a 
snowstorm. While waiting for the snow- 
bound speaker to arrive the audience 
asked Mr. Eccles to talk. Mr. Chase 
slipped in while Mr. Eccles was still 
holding forth and he listened in fasci- 
nation to the first banker to see the 
New Deal light. Mr. Chase told Rex 
Tugwell about Eccles and Mr. Tugwell 
told the Treasury and the Treasury 
called on Mr. Eccles to serve his coun- 
try in the crisis. Mr. Eccles has been 
running Federal Reserve Board policy 
ever since.” 

Here, on its face, was one of the most 
far-reaching weather accidents in his- 
tory! 

Suppose it had not snowed that day. 
Eccles would not have addressed the 
meeting. He would not have met Stuart 
Chase or Rex Tugwell; the country 
(perish the thought!) would never 
have heard of him. 

It was a $50,000,000.000 Utah bliz- 
zard. 

Out of that blinding snowstorm came 
the most fabulous brainstorm in the 
history of mortal man. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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NEW WAY 
OF JUDGING MEN 


The “Rahn Plan”’—a’ practical system of 
self-analysis for men in business and indus- 
try worked out by A. W. Rahn of Western 
Electric—is producing amazing results both 
for men seeking positions and for employ- 
ers. Many individuals have found it opened 
the door to more suitable, better-paid posi- 
tions when all other means failed. And 
many employers have profited by its use 
in discovering valuable abilities in their 
men that they did not know existed. 

In essence the “Rahn Plan” rests on an 
analysis of what a man can do, rather 
than what he has done. By using Rahn’s 
“Man Power Specification” any employee 
(whether beginner or high-salaried execu- 
tive) presents an automatic, detailed analy- 
sis of his real abilities, many of which may, 
up to now, have been completely over- 
looked. It will pay you to find out about 
this new plan, already being used with suc- 
cess by many businesses and _ industrial 
plants. For complete information on the 
“Rahn Plan” and how to use it, with sample 
“Man Power Specification,” in 134-page, 
cloth-bound book (title: “Your Work 
Abilities” by A. W. Rahn), send $2.00 to- 
day to Harper & Brothers, 51 East 33rd 
St., New York. 
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The value of Forbes Magazine 
to the advertiser is based upon 


its essential value to the reader. 























“World’s Fair Year” for the U. S. was ushered in on Feb. 18 when the Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition in San Francisco Bay (right center) first threw open its gates. When the 
New York World’s Fair opens on April 30, two of them will be going full blast at the same time 


What’s New in Business 


Bootleggers’ End 


Until a month ago, the Federal Wages 
& Hours Law was running legitimate 
manufacturers of tufted bedspreads 
ragged; for as has been happening in 
some other industries, “bootleg” mak- 
ers were flourishing under its umbrella. 

Tufted bedspreads are made mostly 
in the South, and much of the work in 
the $20,000,000 industry is done by 
the workers in their homes. This made 
it comparatively easy for bootleg man- 
ufacturers to pay less than legal wages 
for the work. They promptly cut prices 
on legitimate companies, and until the 
latter found the answer threatened to 
corral a major share of the market. 

The solution worked out by mem- 
bers of the Tufted Bedspread Associa- 
tion is simple but effective. In every 
town where bedspread manufacturers 
have home offices, the Association pub- 
lished advertisements listing the mini- 
mum wages which workers are sup- 
posed to receive and asking those who 
received less to report the facts to it. 

Within two weeks, the Association 
received sixty complaints. Armed with 
these, it ordered bootleggers to raise 
their w.ges and make restitution for 
back wages; otherwise, a notarized re- 
port of their wage-cutting activities 

would be sent to the Wages & Hours 


Administrator at Washington. Bootleg- 
gers promptly chose the first option. 

Anthracite coal is an industry which 
has been having less success in fight- 
ing bootleggers (unemployed miners 
who dig coal from company properties 
and truck it to nearby cities). In Feb- 
ruary, Superintendent George Jones of 
the Stevens Coal Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., told the convention of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining & Metallurgical 
Engineers that since 1935 the produc- 
tion of bootleg anthracite has almost 
doubled. Bootleg output last year was 
more than 8,000,000 tons (legitimate 
anthracite production: 42,500,000 
tons); the bootleg industry employed 
23,000 men, at an average daily in- 
come of $2 (less than half the union 
scale); and 150 bootleg plants were 
operated for sizing and cleaning coal 
in the anthracite regions. 


Logical Thing 


Unanswerable proof that moderniza- 
tion pays is now offered by Richman 
Brothers Co., which manufactures and 
sells men’s clothing through 63 com- 
pany-owned stores in 58 Eastern and 
Midwestern cities. 

In February, the company awarded 
contracts for a $125,000 remodeling 
program in five of its stores. “The rea- 
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son for this step,” President Frank C. 
Lewman tells Forses, “is really very 
simple. 

“We have learned from experience 
that the improvement and moderniza- 
tion of a store’s appearance stimulates 
business—and in times like these, when 
selling is the main problem in all lines 
of business, it seems the logical thing 
to do. 

“Last year, we remodeled and mod- 
ernized six of our stores. In each case 
we noticed an immediate and substan- 
tial improvement in their business.” 


100 Years of Rubber 


On the eve of a revolutionary change 
in the rubber industry, late in Febru- 
ary the city of Akron staged a com- 
munity celebration to let the world 
know that it is still the world’s rubber 
capital, and intends to remain so. 

The celebration centered on three an- 
niversaries: The 100th anniversary of 
Charles Goodyear’s discovery of the 
vulcanization process; the 70th anni- 
versary of Dr. B. F. Goodrich’s found- 
ing of the rubber industry in Akron; 
and the 40th anniversary of the Seib- 
erlings’ founding of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. 

Before Charles Goodyear paved the 
way for the rubber industry’s growth 
in 1839, rubber was known principally 
as a sticky, gummy substance which 
would neither hold its shape nor retain 
its mechanical characteristics. 

But the invention of vulcanization 
—in effect, curing—changed all that. 
Nevertheless, Goodyear died poor in 
spite of ownership of basic patents; 
it was thirty years before rubber be- 
came a material of any real import- 
ance. And not until 1896, when the 
pneumatic automobile tire first ap- 
peared, did the industry begin to enter 
the market on which its great growth 
has depended. Buggy tires, jar rings, 

rolls for clothes wringers, and me- 
chanical goods—helting, hose and the 
like—were the previous staples. 

The introduction of laboratories in- 
to rubber factories was another rev- 
olutionizing factor which appeared 
about the same time. For from rubber 

manufacturers’ laboratories have come 
practically all the improvements and 
changes which have since been offered 
the public. One of them alone—the oF 
ganic accelerator—has reduced the 
time needed for vulcanizing from houts 
to minutes, has greatly increased the 
productive capacity of the industry 
and, by making it more uniform it 
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quality, has vastly increased the 
amount of raw rubber available for 
manufacture. 

The sum of all these changes is a 
U. S. industry which has grown to the 
point where today it operates 478 fac- 
tories, employs 150,000 people, pays 
$216,000,000 annually in salaries and 
wages, and turns out $880,000,000 
worth of products a year. 

By far the greater part of that 
growth has taken place within the 
business lifetime of the big names in 
rubber who sat on the speakers’ ros- 
trum at the Akron celebration: Presi- 
dent J. W. Thomas of Firestone; Presi- 
dent William O’Neil of General; Presi- 
dent S. B. Robertson of Goodrich; 
President Paul W. Litchfield of Good- 
year; and Chairman F. A. Seiberling 
and President Penfield Seiberling of 
Seiberling. 

But what is still to come in the in- 
dustry was what most concerned them 
as they heard speeches commemorating 
the past. For with tires and tubes dom- 
inating its production, rubber has be- 
come a high-volume, low-profit indus- 
try. Strenuous efforts are being made 
to develop new and more profitable 
markets (ForBes, Dec. 1, p. 12). The 
drift in rubber factories is away from 
Akron. 

And now coming over the horizon is 
a new revolutionizing factor which 
may bring far-reaching changes to the 
entire industry—the slow, but steady 
and sure, development of synthetic 
rubber. 

Commercially available only for the 
last few years, accounting for less than 
1% of total U. S. rubber consumption, 
the synthetic product has nevertheless 
already been able to cut its price from 
$1.05 to 65c a pound (natural rubber 
isnow around 16c a pound). One small 
fact gives some insight into its possi- 
bilities: In one hour, a factory one 
acre in area can produce 100 tons of 
synthetic rubber; it would take an acre 
of trees 17,532,000 hours (2,000 
years) to produce the same amount of 
teal rubber. 


New Men in Big Jobs 


Seymour J. Phillips, son of the foun- 
der of the Phillips-Jones Corp., has 
been elected president and executive 
general manager of the company. A. S. 
Phillips, formerly president, becomes 
chairman. 

Robert C. Stanley, president of the 
International Nickel Co., has been nom- 
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inated a director of the United States 
Steel Corp. (See Close-Ups of High- 
Ups, p. 18.) 

G. Peabody Gardner Jr., of Boston, 
has been elected a director of the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Frank B. Walker has been elected a 
vice-president, and Thomas F. Joyce 
vice-president and advertising director. 
of the RCA Manufacturing Co. 

William L. Batt of Philadelphia has 
been appointed a voting trustee of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

Roy F. Coppedge has been elected 
president of the McCrory Stores Corp., 
succeeding Charles T. Green, who be- 
comes chairman of the advisory com- 


mittee. Charles C. Stretch was named 
vice-president and controller, and Rob- 
ert W. Jameson was elected chairman 
of the board. 

William C. Arthur has been elected 
president of Talon, Inc. 

Frederick S. Fales, vice-president of 
the Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., and Max 
McGraw, president of the McGraw 
Electric Co., have been elected direc- 
tors of the Carrier Corp. 

Clarence A. Bettman has been elect- 
ed chairman of the New York Curb 
Exchange. 

Edwin P. Bosworth has been made a 
director of United States Playing Card 
Co., succeeding J. Omwake, retired. 





many countries. 


Benefits Paid during 1938 ... 

Since Organization ..........ceesee0s 
Assets December 31, 1938 .. 
Liabilities (including capital $2,000,000) 
Surplus and Contingency Reserve 
New Assurances during 1938 .. 
Total Assurances in Force ....... 


of Canada in the United States are 


19 3 8 adds another chapter of 


achievement to the story of the Sun Life of Canada 
. »» @ long and outstanding record of progress in the 
service of Life Assurance. 


With over One Million policy- 
holders co-operating as partners, the Sun Life of 
Canada—a great international institution—ensures 
economic welfare for men, women and children in 


oecccccccccees $ 83,400,004 


1,205,707,349 
873,271,553 
847,770,754 
25,500,799 
193,134,981 
2,905,380,286 


eeesee 


The Sun Life of Canada has maintained an active organization 
in the United States for over forty years. Its representatives 
are trained and experienced advisors, ready to give counsel 
and guidance on all standard plans of Life Assurance. 


The total liabilities of the Sun Life 
$309,236,090.97. The net liabilities are fully covered by assets beld in trust. 


The Annual Report will be mailed to all policyholders. 
Others may obtain a copy upon request. 
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How conditions compare with a vear ago 
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AREAS FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION 


Numbers in circles locate the largest cities which have recently a 
compared more favorably with the same time a year earlier than Comparison With Same 
at any previous time since August, 1937 Time Veur Age 
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1. Milwaukee, Wis. 4. St. Joseph, Mo 8. Oshkosh, Wis 
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7. Lancaster, Pa 
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Tides of Industry 





| THE SIDEWISE trend which became apparent in the industrial-activity picture dur- 
"ing January is still the most dominant characteristic. The Pictograph, which 
compares business conditions with those of exactly the same time a year ago, 
shows a different aspect of the situation, however. Gains over last year are not 
only holding but increasing. The outstanding point of interest in the current map 
is the good position of several of the large industrial centers in the Midwest which 
' were severely depressed at this time in 1938. 


Automobiles Manufactured Steel Ingot Production 


Thousands Per cent. of capacity 
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20 
Steel ingot production continues its 
Automobile production has fallen off | upward trend, in keeping with sea- 
slightly in the latest week. It is not sonal expectations. 

unusual at this time of the year to 


have a slackening in operations just Check Payments 
before the Spring selling drive begins. Outside N a City 


Billions of dollars 













































Electric Power Output a 5 YR. AVE. 
Billions KWH YF] 1938 
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Check payments outside of New York 
City are following closely the long- 
term trend. 





tstmtstals lolalsletnle Total Freight Cars Loaded 


Thousands 





Hectric power output did not rise in ™ te [ = a AVE aw a 

the latest week reported. However, © _~ 

; ‘ 1938 

since a much more severe drop in out- seo | oh 3 2 a 

put took place in 1938, this year’s in. sol? fiw ieimisieials toin'e 
shows an increase in its gain over Freight car loadings are holding 

last year. steady well above the 1938 level. 















































Prices (Raw Materials Includes Farm Products ) 


1936 yor! 1938 1939 
¢ FINISHED PRODUCTS 


ar] ie | = 


a’ RAW MATERIALS 
- \ 


1937 1 cork 


Prices, both of finished products and raw materials, show little change from 
reported in the last issue. 1926—100. 
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FAST DAILY 
THROUGH 
FREIGHT TRAINS 


East -West 


The direct, economical rail route be- 
tween the Midwest and the Virginias 
and Carolinas is via Precision Transpor- 
tation — the Norfolk and Western Rail- 
way's unexcelled freight service. The 
Skipper and The Pilot, eastbound .. . 
The Nomad and The Caravan, west- 
bound ... four fast Norfolk and Western 
merchandise freight trains, operating on 
regular, daily, passenger-like schedules 
throughout the year, offer prompt dis- 
patch and safe movement for all classes 
of carload and less-than-carload freight. 
Any representative of the Railway's 
Freight Traffic Department will gladly 
furnish complete information regarding 
rates, routes, and schedules, and assist 
you with your shipping problems. Tele- 
phone or write today. 



























OUBLY HANDY 


Opening through its own passage- 
way directly into Grand Central 
Terminal, the Hotel Roosevelt of- 
fers you perfect convenience on 
your arrival in New York... And 
because of its location at the heart 
of Manhattan’s great mid-town sec- 
tion, it affords the same kind of 
convenience for all outside activi- 
ties ... Doubly handy and doubly 
enjoyable ... Large outside rooms, 
with both tub and shower—from $5. 











HOTEL 
RROSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 


MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
Direct Entrance to Grand Central Terminal 





ONLY 20 MINUTES BY EXPRESS SUBWAY TO THE WORLD'S FAIR 


WW] MHMA 






















\ 2 WORLD 
Mie. \OTHE WISE & 


@ Experienced travelers come 
to Bermuda now—for the 
warm, sunny days of rest and 
recreation, and to The Princess, 
Bermuda's largest hotel—for 
the carefully selected clientele 
in thissmall world within itself. 


For information and reservations consult 
your local Travel Agent or our New York 
Office- 500 Sth Ave. Tel. PEnn. 6-0667. 


THE 


L. A. Tworoger Co. 


HOTEL AND COTTAGES 


HAMILTON - BERMUDA 
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Two New Processes—Wash-Out Inks 


Quick-Bending 


An important technical development 
in the woodworking and furniture in- 
dustry opens up for manufacturers and 
designers new fields for design, for 
simplification and improvement of pro- 
duction, and for lower manufacturing 
costs. 

It makes possible the bending of 
five-ply panels without the use of heat, 
any flexing agent or special machinery, 
at speeds never before possible, we are 
told. Bends may be made every thirty 
or sixty seconds, and are ready for 
use almost instantly, regardless of their 
length or complexity. 

An interesting illustration which the 
manufacturers sent us shows new 
“streamlined drawers” which the proc- 
ess makes possible. They consist of con- 
tinuous pieces of plywood molded into 
any shape or size desired. Dirt-catch- 
ing corners, excess weight, warping and 
sticking are all eliminated. (1-31) 


No Screws Loose 


Developed primarily for the aircraft 
industry where high-strength studs and 
cap screws are imperative, a new screw- 
thread system*is now being adopted by 
manufacturers and industrial concerns 
for machinery where compactness and 
light weight are desired along with 
maximum reliability and screw fast- 
ness. It is particularly suitable for use 
with such light alloys as those of alum- 
inum and magnesium. 

A spirally-wound insert of precision- 
formed, high - tensile, bronze spring 
wire is screwed into a tapped hole. It 
becomes a fixed part of the hole. When 
the cap screw is inserted it is in direct 
contact with this insert instead of with 
the softer metal of the alloy part. 

Some of the advantages the makers 
say it offers are that it (1) protects the 
the threads against wear and damage; 

(2) allows the use of screws and studs 
with greater tensile strength; (3) elim- 
inates the need for retapping holes 
when replacements are necessary; (4) 
allows, for the first time, unrestricted 
use of cap screws and removable screw 
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fastenings in the light alloys of alum. 
inum and magnesium. (2-31) 


Please the Buyer 


Here’s one way the manufacturer 
can please housewives who buy his 
wares—he can use an improved wash- 
out ink on his flour and sugar sacks. 

The thrifty housewives who convert 
these bags into dishtowels and aprons 
will appreciate the fact that the new 
inks will wash out completely in soap 
and water. 

The food supplier will appreciate the 
fact that they won’t wash out without 
soap and water—in other words, that 
they won’t run when exposed to rain 
or splashing water. (3-31) 


Make Hay While It Rains 


A new chemical preservative method 
allows the farming business man to cut 
hay in wet weather without spoilage. 

The process employs a form of phos- 
phoric acid, and application will not be 
expensive or require elaborate addi- 
tional equipment. It does away with 
drying and curing operations and al- 
lows the hay to be stored in silos in- 
stead of barns. This cuts down both 
storage costs and storage space. (4-31) 











Telegraphics 





A non-abrasive liquid eliminates the 
necessity of washing and sanding 
glossy, enameled or varnished surfaces 
before refinishing. It smooths the old 
finish without dust or scratching and 
removes grease and polish. This “l 
quid sandpaper” is applied with 4 
cloth. (5-31) 

A coating to protect finished ms 
chine parts does not have to be te 
moved before the parts can be 
sembled, because its 93% graphite cor 
tent makes it a lubricant. (6-31) 

—A. M. Forse 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes for further information about ™ 
of these items which may mean $ and ¢” 
the reader or his company. When inqurint 
about a particular item, use of the kg 
number at the end will be found convenie™. 
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You CAN Cut Taxes! 


(Continued from page 11) 











——— 


fight, the Conference has had a large 
share in preventing the imposition of 
any new taxes since 1935. 

County organizations in Ohio give 
additional proof of the success of fact- 
finding, legislature-watching methods. 

Set up in 1928, the Stark County 
Tax League, for one, investigates tax 
rates in the county and in all cities and 
towns in the county. Each one of these 
nearly seventy political subdivisions 
demands revenue to continue its ser- 
vices. So the League believes in a long- 
range program. “Reduction of taxes,” 
the secretary asserts, “is not a matter 
of the moment, but of work over a long 
period of time.” 


ON THE STRAIGHT AND NARROW 


Ohio’s Trumbull County, too, has an 
association which is working to limit 
waste and extravagance by showing 
officials where they can reduce ex- 
penditures. Its work “tends to induce 
public officials to follow the straight 
and narrow path.” 

The experience of two states with 
impressive records bears this out. The 
keynote of the work done by the Ten- 
nessee Taxpayers Association is show- 
ing officeholders exactly where spend- 
ing can be cut (“But,” warns the As- 
sociation’s secretary, “developing co- 
operation requires time and educa- 
tion”). The Washington State Tax- 
payers’ Association reports along 
parallel lines: “In the early history of 
the Association we found many public 
oficials eager to help us. And since 
our monthly publication now has a cir- 
culation of some 100,000 copies, we 
find their inclination to assist is more 
apparent.” In other words, Washing- 
ton State officials heed the voice of 
100,000 tax-wise voters. 

They will do the same thing in any 
town or county or state. 

Votes speak a language that office- 
holders understand. As soon as they 
know that voters are on their trail, they 
will begin to do something about cut- 
ting expenses and taxes. Not in all 
cases immediately. But in the long run, 
inevitably, 

* 

See Forses for March 15 for a ten- 
point, bound-to-work program for cut- 
‘ing your community’s taxes. 
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Stop a moment alongside some expensive 
machine and listen while WEAR speaks in a 
language all its own... in high pitched squeals 
and jarring metallic discords about the fool- 
hardiness of unchecked waste! 


If WEAR is shortening the service life of 
equipment in your plant, check it with SisF 
Bearings. If WEAR is piling up overhead by 
demanding excessive power, lubrication and 
repairs, stop it with SiS Bearings. 


SsisP makes a bearing for every purpose ... 
always puts it in the right place... backs up 
the world’s largest line of industrial bearings 
with a complete anti-friction service. 


WEAR is EVERYWHERE, yet never beyond the 
reach of SSF. 


SIF ue: 
ROLLER BEARINGS 
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SASS ¢ 


Saint Louis’ Finest 


Superior for its Hospital- 
ity, comfort and Central 
Location. 


4 Famous Restaurants 


Rates from $3.00 
he Motel 





















PHILADELPHIA COMPANY 
Dividend No. 33 
Pittsburgh, Pa., February 17, 1939 


A quarterly dividend amounting to One 
Dollar and Twenty-five Cents per share on 
the $5 Cumulative Preference Stock of this 
Company has this day been declared, pay- 
able April 1, 1939, to all holders of said 
$5 Cumulative Preference Stock at the close 
of business, March 1, 1939. 

Checks will be mailed. 

C. J. BRAUN, Jr. 


Treasurer 












































PHILADELPHIA COMPANY 
Dividend No. 35 
Pittsburgh, Pa., February 17, 1939 


A quarterly dividend amounting to One 
Doliar and Fifty Cents per share on 
the $6 Cumulative Preference Stock of this 
Company has this day been declared, pay- 
able April 1, 1939, to all holders of said 
$6 Cumulative Preference Stock at the close 
of business, March 1, 1939. 

Checks will be mailed. 

Cc. J. BRAUN, Jr. 


Treasurer 



























Chrysler Corporation 


* DIVIDEND ON COMMON STOCK - 
The directors of Chrysler Corporation have de 
clared a dividend of one dollar ($1.00) per share 
on the outstanding common stock, payable 
March 14, 1939, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business, February 24, 1939 

B. E. Hutchinson, Chairman, Finance Committee 




















pany, 
record 


payable March 31, 


Cc. S. DUNCAN, Treasurer. 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 

The Board of Directors at a meeting held Feb- 
ruary 9, 1939, declared a dividend for the first 
‘quarter of the year 1939 of 50c a share on the 
Common Stock of Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 
1939, to stockholders of 
at the close of business March 10, 1939. 
Transfer books will not be closed. 





















Your Dividend Notice in 


FORBES 


Directs Nationwide Attention of 
Influential Investors in Finance 
and Industry to Your Company. 
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DOW-JONES AVERAGES INDUSTRIALS 



































| | 1932 | 1933 | 2934 | 2995 | 1936 1987 | 2938 

















































































































































































Up to this writing (Feb. 21) the 
market has not reversed the inter- 


mediate downtrend under way ever 
since the 146 support level in the Dow- 
Jones industrial average was broken 
in late January. The market has failed 
on two counts—it has not been able to 
recover more than 50% of its loss 
from the Jan. 4 high to the Jan. 26 
low, and it has not been able to rally 
above the 146 pivotal level, which has 
now become a supply level. 

And up to Feb. 20, when the Dow- 
Jones industrial broke 2.77 points, that 
average has been working sidewise on 
one of the narrowest “shelf” forma- 
tions that has been seen in some time. 
For fourteen consecutive trading ses- 
sions the range was less than 2 points 
in round figures. From the time the 
industrial average first made the peak 
closing level for the rally, of 145-plus 
(it has not succeeded in making 146 or 
better, except on “intra-day” highs) 
on Feb. 4,. it did not record a 2-point 
reaction until Feb. 20, when the sharp 
slide set the average back to its lowest 
since the first of this month. 

As to market action, therefore, there 
has been very little to guide observers 
waiting for the market to prove by 
its own course that it is “out of the 
woods.” Drawing upon past experience, 
the writer’s impression is that a market 
makes a downward break from the end 
of a long-maintained “shelf” forma- 
tion more often than it takes off from 
such a trend for an important rise. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 







Old-time market observers discovered 
many years ago that when a market 
makes a “line” — which is another 
name for a “shelf’—for as long as two 
weeks, the direction takén in breaking 
away from that line is likely to mark 
an important move. 

There has been some talk that a 
chart formation similar to the recent 
picture preceded the abrupt rise which 
got going late last June. The writer 
does not agree with that assertion. 
Last June the market lingered within 
a narrow closing range for only five 
sessions. And at that time the market 
gave unmistakable signs, by its in- 
difference to bad business news, that it 
was ready to go up. 

As contrasted with that market ac- 
tion, there has recently been a surpris- 
ing lack of enthusiasm for good news. 

To sum up: The burden of proof re- 
mains on the market, and the latest 
turn strongly suggests a real testing 
of the Jan. 26 low of 136-plus. With 
weather eye on Europe, I would take 
advantage of the current decline to 
buy stocks, and if 136 is broken the 
opportunity will be all the better, with 
strong support indicated around 132. 
134. Business shows the first signs of 
uptrend since mid-January. 


Advance release by air mail, or a tele 
graphic summary of this regular ar 
ticle, will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on re 
quest. 
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Investment Pintows 





No Need for Hurry-up Buying 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


THE MARKET as a whole has made no 
progress since the sudden sharp rise 
last June. The industrial averages are 
still where they were then, and while 
a handful of stocks are higher, many 
are lower. Under such conditions, the 
investor is naturally discouraged. 

What has happened? 

In the first place, news from abroad 
has given everyone the jitters. One 
week it looks like war; the next week 
it looks like peace. Commodity prices 
have declined moderately. The inven- 
tory situation is generally sound. In 
some lines, such as department stores, 
inventories are very low; in the oil in- 
dustry, however, there has been over- 
production. Earnings for the last quar- 
ter of 1938 were generally good; but 
there has been a slowing-up since. 

The New Deal agricultural program 
has come to grief once more. The 
planned economy did not work out as 
planned by Washington. Labor costs 
and taxes have been increased. Numer- 
ous punitive, vindictive laws have not 
yet been repealed. Nothing has been 
done for the railroads. So far the 
TVA-Commonwealth & Southern deal 
has been about the only important step 
in the right direction actually ‘accom- 


plished. 
PERIOD OF DRIFTING AHEAD 


Confidence has not yet returned. The 
capital markets have not revived. Nor 
have the heavy industries been able to 
improve enough to spell profits. The 
President continues to appoint men to 
important Government posts who do 
not have the confidence of the finan- 
cial and commercial world; in fact, 
these appointments appear purposely 
antagonistic. And in the face of in- 
creased costs, tariffs have been low- 
ered! It does not make sense. 

This is a sad state of affairs. Right- 
ly, we should be in the midst of a pro- 
longed period of prosperity to make 
up for obsolete, run-down plant, ma- 
chinery and other equipment, motor 
cars, houses, clothing, household fur- 
niture, rugs and other articles. Eventu- 


ally the United States will experience 
a sustained prosperity. But we might 
have to drift along for some time, be- 
cause it begins to look as if Congress 
may do very little to help business. 

I feel sure that 1940 will witness a 
Republican landslide. 


STOCKS IN BUYING ZONE 


In the absence of definitely favor- 
able important factors, it is difficult to 
express a worthwhile opinion about 
any nearby market movements. We 
might have a see-saw affair, with un- 
important rallies and reactions. Air- 
plane companies are loaded with or- 
ders, but it should not be overlooked 
that if a miracle such as a general 
peace conference in Europe occurs. 
these stocks would probably drop. 

It should be recalled that in 1908 
the country sensed that a Republican 
President would be elected in the Fall: 
that from the beginning of 1908 the 


market steadily advanced; and that, 
after the election of Mr. Taft, it rose 
for another year. 

As stated in previous articles, many 
groups of stocks are in a buying zone, 
on a scale down, and I believe long- 
pull investors in these stocks need not 
be concerned in the event of a sagging 
market—if the long pull should turn 
out as I hope, and as the facts seem to 
warrant. 

Groups which are low today, rather 
than high (and which will be even bet- 
ter purchases in the event of lower 
prices), are the agricultural stocks. 
most department stores. most food 
stocks, coppers, oils, motor accessories. 
railroads and railroad equipments. 
some steels, sugars (they should great- 
ly improve under a Republican Ad- 
ministration), textiles. utilities. 

At the moment there does not ap- 
pear to be need for hurry to make ad- 
ditional commitments. But investors 
should keep in mind some idea as to 
what lies ahead, so that they can form- 
ulate their own programs to take full 
advantage of the next boom. when it 
comes. 


-Feb. 21, 1939. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 





Isthe U.S.‘‘Going to Hell’’? 


Frankly, no one can now answer this question 
with certainty. 





When arranging clients’ investments, however, we 
constantly keep this question in mind. We make 
recommendations for rearranging your stocks, 
bonds, mortgages, real estate, and bank accounts 
so that whatever happens you should not suffer too 
badly. Yet, if trouble is avoided, you may make 
a good profit on your holdings. 


Is not such assurance worth $120 per year? 


One of our Special Reports entitled IS THE USS. 
“GOING TO HELL”? will be sent freely on 
request together with our latest bulletin on the 
business and investment outlook. 


Babson’s Reports 


An Organization which has been serving 
Business Men and Investors for 35 years. 


Address: Div. 78-1M, Babson Park, Massachusetts 
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Training for 


Labor Peace 
(Continued from page 15) 






















time and attention to think up the strat- 
agems by which leadership is gained. 
Too often they have sought their tacit 
leadership as a way to express their 
anti-social rebellions against life in 
general, or against problems in their 
own lives, and so have been disturbing 
and fighting leaders rather than har- 
monizing and co-operating ones. In 
sports and games and studies by 
groups, such people are unmasked and 
the ones with the qualities for true 
leadership come to the fore; or, better 
still, the twisted personalities receive 
new objectives and get themselves 
straightened out, perhaps to become 
the very best of leaders. As an official 
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of Westinghouse Electric puts it: “Peo- 
ple who can play together, can work 
together.” 

Employees of the petroleum indus- 
try are even more widely spread than 
those of big-city industries. They often 
work and live in small towns, many 
miles from big cities, and are scattered 
all over the oil-producing states. But 
even here, wherever ten or more oil 
men can agree upon a subject which 
they want to study to increase knowl- 
edge of their trade, a co-operative pro- 
gram arranged with local and state 
schools by the American Petroleum 
Institute will provide facilities and 
teachers. 

The studying is carried on in groups, 
and the classes function through se- 
verely practical discussions of the work 
itself. The students are working for the 
better jobs which carry with them tacit 
leadership, and for foremanships and 
other formal leadership positions. In 
these groups they learn one another’s 


































the secret of 


| pIN-POINT 


When drinks are mixed with Canada Dry Water . . . 
taste /ast. Your drink will never droop. There's reason for this lasting 
liveliness, this extra tastiness .. . 
through Canada Dry’s own process, PIN-POINT CARBONATION! 

Tests prove that PIN-POINT CARBONATION gives Canada Dry Water 
life and sparkle for 24 hours after the bottle is opened! 

That's why it is served in leading hotels, clubs and restaurants ...and 
why it deserves a place in your home! 


You Are Invited to Enjoy Better-Tasting Drinks Where You See This 
Emblem in Leading Hotels, Clubs and Restaurants. 
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qualities, and build the foundations for 
mutual respect which carry over into 
their daily work. Modern leadership of 
oil-field workers is therefore based 
upon ability to use the equipment prop. 
erly and to get the jobs done with 
economy and safety, with very little of 
the old business of making a foreman 
out of the toughest rough-and-tumble 
fighter in the work gang. 

These same group methods are to. 
day being used to teach foremen and 
other formal leaders who want to run 
their jobs better and to “go up the lad. 
der.” More and more, the teaching is 
done in co-operation with trained edu. 
cators. Each group of foremen wid. 
ens its viewpoint and its knowledge in 
ways which require the direction of 
professional educators. And that wid. 
ening has more and more to do with 
understanding people as people. 


BETTER MEN, BETTER LEADERS 


As the courses taken by these groups 
go forward, progressive changes in 
methods are made. At the start, the 
group members teach each other by 
means of the same type of direct per- 
sonal exchange which sports and games 
offer, with everything tied down to the 
practical problems of their daily work. 
But as the studies progress, the sub- 
ject matter becomes more and more 
general, while the professional educa- 
tors take over more and more of the 
teaching burden. By the time the course 
is finished—perhaps in four years or 
so—the procedure has reached the lec- 
ture methods used in college class- 
rooms. 

There is a tremendous volume of in- 
dustry-sponsored teaching. For any- 
thing which improves the general qual- 
ities of a man increases his capacity 
for leadership. One result is that many 
companies encourage their men to take 
up studies in general educational insti- 
tutions; the employer pays part of the 
cost, and shifts the learner’s duties s0 
that his plant work will make practical 
use of and add direct experience to his 
classroom work. 

Industry exists for service. Improv- 
ing men so that they will be better 
citizens, better leaders and better as 
sets to the nation is one of the services 
which industry is now performing. 
Training for higher pay by teaching 

men higher skills is never-ceasing; but 
today, training for higher pay and 
happiness by teaching men how to be 
come better human beings has become 
the most emphasized part of the trait 
ing job. 
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FORBES 


What Every Taxpayer 
Should Know 


What are your Federal Tax problems, business or personal? FRANK H. SHEVIT, 
consultant on Federal taxes, will give you his answers, in this column or by mail, 
without charge. Address him at Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Enclose self-addressed envelope. 


Items Deductible 


I will send you a list of items de- 
ductible for income-tax purposes if you 
will write me enclosing a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 


Bad Debts 


What is the law regarding the de- 
duction of worthless debts? 

They must be charged off in the 
year they are ascertained to be worth- 
less. A man is presumed to know what 
a reasonable person ought to know 
from facts brought to his attention. A 
taxpayer should not be permitted to 
close his eyes to the obvious, and to 
carry accounts on his books as good 
when in fact they are worthless; and 
then deduct them in a year subsequent 
to the one in which he must be pre- 
sumed to have ascertained their worth- 
lessness. To do so would enable him to 
withhold deductions in his less pros- 
perous years, when they would have 
little effect in reducing his taxes, and 
then to apply the accumulation at an- 
other time to the detriment of the Gov- 
ernment. 


Bonuses 


Taxpayer employed salesmen to ob- 
tain student enrollments on a contin- 
gent basis, and as further compensation 
deposited $2 for each enrollment with 
a bank. This $2, with accumulated in- 
terest, was to be paid the salesman at 
the end of ten years provided he re- 
mained with the corporation, or to his 
estate if he died in the interim. The 
taxpayer was to receive back any bo- 
nus not payable by reason of the ter- 
mination of employment before the ten 
years. 

The taxpayer created a trust into 
which the contingent bonus was there- 
after paid as set aside. Of the five trus- 
tees, three were appointed by the tax- 


payer, two by taxpayer's employees. 

Are these bonuses deductible? 

The payments into the fund are de- 
ductible as ordinary expenses, since 
they were put beyond the control of 
the corporation. The fact that they 
were subject to be paid back to the 
corporation on the happening of con- 
tingencies within the control of the em- 
ployees does not change their charac- 
ter as expenses. 


Capital 


An individual made a payment of 
$120,000 to a partnership for an in- 
terest in the business; $60,000 was 


transferred to the capital account of 
the firm and this, in turn, was turned 
over to one partner as reimbursement 
for the interest he relinquished. The 
remaining $60,000 was credited to the 
accounts of all the remaining partners. 
including the taxpayer. 

Is the payment made to the partner- 
ship deductible for income-tax pur- 
poses as a business expense? 

No. A payment made to a going 
partnership to become a member is a 
capital expenditure and not deductible 
as a business expense. 

The entire $120,000 was a capital 
expenditure for the purchase of an 
interest in an established business. 


German Citizen 


Does a naturalized citizen of the 
United States, who is the sole support 
of his mother living in Germany but 
who has never established in this coun- 
try a common home in which he has 
lived with his mother, have the status 
of the head of a family within the 
meaning of the statute? 

No. However, if his mother is inca- 
pable of self-support, because mentally 
or physically defective, he is entitled 
to a credit for a dependent. 














WOULD SOMEONE 


YOUR BUSINESS? 


Could your wife, child or other heir in- 
herit also your ability? 
bequeath only perplexity and uncertainty. 


Consider life insurance 


to make their future safe 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 


INHERIT 


If not, you would 
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Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 
10 753 $12 
No 2,579 15 
10 1,500 12 
No 4,522 15 
No 752 21 
No 2,214 91 
No 1,776 33 
25 2,474 46 
No 600 108 
No 2,004 Nil 
No 1,000 ll 
No 768 14 
No 10,045 12 
25 2,474 46 
No 2,192 35 
100 450 144 
100 18,685 127 
25 2,995 25 
No 400 3 
50 8,674 57 
5 4,065 14 
1 591 23 
100 2,427 260 
25 2,664 56 
No 1,106 39 
100 2,563 119 
10 390 32 
20 438 46 
5 2,098 13 
No 3,185 115 
15 4,397 25 
5 2,302 15 
No 736 68 
No 745 66 
No 5,000 6 
No 965 42 
5 615 15 
100 192 154 
No 1,000 6 
No 312 6 
No 1,123 35 
25 7,658 51 
5 4,352 36 
No 3, ‘992 2 
No 11,742 16 
10 1,842 29 
No 2,636 6 
No 33,673 4 
No 11,472 47 
No 13,915 19 
20 2,854 34 
5 4,683 20 
25 2,530 31 
100 445 166 
10 982 24 
1 7,429 3 
100 516 242 
50 1,689 87 
No 700 22 
No 2,000 8 
20 = 11,066 41 
No 2,251 66 
5 1,202 14 
No 3,422 1] 
100 1,511 118 
No 28,846 11 
No 5,251 ll 
No 665 5l 
10 42,669 18 
No 321 16 
No 1,999 4 
No 800 22 
No 1,303 36 
No 2,059 27 
100 2,498 157 
1 1,802 13 
No 686 2 
No 717 37 
No 1,589 19 


Earns’ Earns, 1938 
1937 m=months 
$2.68 $0.94, 9 m 
2.86 1.03, 9 m 
+ ii 
1.31 0.877, 9 m 
2.15 1.167, 6 m 
11.48 11.19,12m 
4.80 1.91, 9 m 
6.47 4.35, 12 m 
1.367¢ 4.85¢¢ 
8.604 6.224,9 m 
0.26 0.227, 12 m 
4.75 2.707, 6 m 
0.68 0.027, 9 m 
2.55 0.98+, 9 m 
6.61 1.53, 6 m 
1, 
9.76 8.14, 12 m 
ae... seesee 
11.167 18.507, 12 m 
3.65 0.65, 9 m 
0.637" 1.907" 
0.02 1.887, 6m 
0.63 0.83, 12 m 
3.51 1.40, 12 m 
0.38 0.807* 
1.20+ 5.877, 11 m 
1.91 0.43+, 9 m 
6.26 3.99,9 m 
1.12 0.197, 9 m 
7.63 0.70+, 12 m 
1.43 0.64, 6 m 
3.63 0.487, 9 m 
4.098 0.8244 
2.57 2.25, 12 m 
1.64 0.41, 6 m 
| i rr re 
0.69f 1.12 
11.378 8.89" 
2.04 0.20, 9 m 
4.17" 1.19" 
ae © -ptuews 
4.36 2.56, 12 m 
11.96 4.32, 12 m 
5.73 4.95, 9 m 
0.57 0.31, 12 m 
7.10 4.60, 12 m 
0.60 0.087, 9 m 
0.18 0.08, 12 m 
2.17 2.23 
1.48 0.28, 6 m 
3.06 2.17, 12 m 
2.97 1.24, 9 m 
252 2.30, 9 m 
5.81 5.347, 6 m 
4.74« 0.777* 
0.037 0.12, 9 m 
1.94+ 0.307, 12 m 
0.55¢ 2,344, 12 m 
1.62 1.19, 9 m 
| Zi 
7.25 3.74, 12 m 
9.96 3.05, 6 m 
3.43 0.01,9 m 
1.40 0.517” 
1.97¢ 8.827, 12 m 
2.20 0.61, 9 m 
1.75 1.91,9 m 
4.93° 4.19° 
4.38 2.17, 12 m 
158 0.85+, 12 m 
1.50 0.47, 9 m 
2.62" 0.297" 
2.25+ 0.954, 6 m 
1.95 1.34, 12 m 
4.06 1.09, 12 m 
0.898 0.538 
0.49+ 3.80, 9 m 
8.29 7.34, 12 m 
0.42 2.807, 9 m 


Addressograph-Mult. .......... 
it ho. ve ecancinebeee 
ee ye 
Alleghany Corp. (r).......... 
Allegheny Ludlum Steelf+..... 
ce ee 
Aliie-Ghalmers ......cccccccces 
eee er 
Amer. Car & Foundry......... 
Amer. & Foreign Power........ 
American International ........ 
Amer. Locomotive ..........+.- 
American Radiator............ 
Amer. Rolling Mill............ 
Amer. Smelting & Refin....... 
Amer. Sugar Refining.......... 
ee Re ee 
American Tobacco “B”........ 
ee 
Anaconda Copper 
ere 
ee rere 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F...... 
Atlantic Refining..........00 


Baldwin Locomotive (r)....... 
Baltimore & Ohio............. 
Barber Asphalt .............. 
Beech-Nut Packing............ 
Bendix Aviation............... 
Bethlehem Steel............... 
Borden Company.............. 
iinet kekeneas pave 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit...... 
Brook. Union Gas............. 
Burroughs Add. Machine...... 


California Packing ............ 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale........ 
ee LY SS See 
OS ree 
ee = 
ee ee 


Chesapeake & Ohio 


ae 


a oe i eae 
Commercial Credit ............ 
Commercial Solvents.......... 
Commonwealth & Southern..... 
Consolidated Ed. of N. Y 
Consolidated Oil 
NL ee 
Continental Oil (Del.)........ 
Corn Prod. Refining 
ee SS eee ee 
Cuban-American Sugar 
ee 


Delaware & Hudson Co........ 
Del., Lack., & Western......... 
Diamond Match............... 
NN NN on os ow wise voice 
Du Pont de Nemours.......... 


Eastman Kodak 
Elec. Auto-Lite................ 
Electric Power & Light 
Erie R. R. (r) 


General Electric 
General Foods 

Gomewal Bills ...cccccccsccces 
General Motors ............... 
General Railway Signal 
Gillette Safety Razor 
Glidden Co 


Goodrich, 


eeeeee 


ee 


eeeeeee 


eee eee ween 


Hecker Products .............. 
Hershey Chocolate 
Household Finance 
Hudson Motor 


ee eee eee eee 


ee 
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Div. 

1937 
$1.30 

3a 


4.50a 
6.25 


7.50a 
2.60 


Div. 


1938 
$1.40 


1.50a 
1.20a 


5.50a 


1.40 
0.25 
0.40 
0.50 
1.25 


. WENON, 





Long Term 
Price Range 


38- 5; 
223- 31; 


°29-"38 
°28-'38* 
; °29-°38 


; °29-°38 
; °31-'38 
; °29-38 
; °29.38 
; 27-38 


°29-°38 
°29-’38 
°28-’38 


; 28-38 


°29.38 
°29-’38 
"28-38 
°29-°38 


; 29-38 
; °28-38* 
dj °28.°38* 


3; °29-°38 


wb Sa 
mM AY ty 
i] _ 
Red 


we 


tN 
> 
— ee OO 


226- 

170- 
41- 
62- 

231- 


265- 
174- 
104- 

94- 


wo nN = 
Now NAOL-+! 


we 


we 


78- 
89- 
92- 
153- 
143- 
55- 
106- 
155- 
155- 


82- 
144- 26: 
73- 44: 
100- 3; 


we 


Noe 


an AANWYCAARSOSOS Ww 


we 


we we we we 


we 


; °25-'38" 
; °25-’38 


; 29-38 
; °28-38 


; °29.°38 
; 29-38 
; °29-°38 
; °29.’38 
; °29-°38 
; °29.°38 
; °29-°38 
; °29.°38* 
; 29-38 
; °29-°38 
3 29-38 
; °26-’38 
; °26-'38 


; °28-°38 


: °20.°38 
; °35-"38 
; °29."38 


; 30-38 


: °25-"38 
; °29-"38* 


; °29-°38 


; °25-'38 


; °29-'38 


: °20.38 


; 28-38 


: °28-’38 
; °28-’38 


°26-38 
°26-'38 
°29.38 
°28-38 


; °29-'38 


"29-38 
°29-’38 
°30-’38 
°27-38* 
°29.°38 
°29-’38 
°28-'38 
°29."38 
°29-"38 


30-38 
°29-38 
°28-’38 
°29-°38 
°25-"38 
°27-°38 


; °29-°38 


°29.38 


; °27-'38 


27-38 


; °28-’38 


°27-°38 
°28-38 
"27-38 


Prices 1939 


High Low 
27%4- 24% 
655%%- 54% 
10 - 9% 
1%- % 
28%4- 20 
193 -170% 
4836- 3914 
1005%- 91 
35 - 24% 
35%- ~~ 
7%4- 
30%- 21% 
18%- 14 
22%4- 16% 
535%- 415% 
22%- 19% 
158%2-149% 
89%4- 83% 
6%- 5 
36%4- 26 
6%- 5 
10%- 7% 
42%- 31% 
23%4- 21% 
17%%- 12% 
8%- 5% 
21%- 15% 
125 -121 


80 - 60% 
18%- 16% 
32 - 24% 
12%- 10% 
19%%- 15% 
18%- 15% 


18 - 15% 
20%4- 17 
943. 82 
243%%- 17% 
191%- 14% 
52%- 39% 
39%%4- 31 
84 - 66% 
133-125 
9 - 6% 
57 - 46 
13 - 10% 
2%- 1% 
3436- 291% 
9%- 8 
44 - 38 
31%4- 
66%4- 
47%.- 
4%- 3% 
7%- 5% 


254%4- 18% 
8%4- 6 
3144- 28% 
33%4- 30% 

156%4-142 


1861-171 
34%- 26% 
123%- 9% 
2%- 1% 


4456. 37% 
4036- 365 
78 - 72% 
51 - 42% 
28 - 19% 
8%- 6% 
241%. 19 
24%- 18% 
3834. 29 
31%4- 21% 
11%- 10 
57 - 54 
70%4- 69 
8%- 6% 
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Thous. Book Earns’ Earns, 1938 Div. Div. Long Term Prices 1939 Prices 
Par Shares Value 1937 m=months 1937 1938 Price Range High Low Now 
100 Be 6 Be ee Interboro Rapid Transit (r)...  ... Se 59- 2; °29-38 8%- 6% 7 
No 776 = =$53 $11.23 $7.43, 9 m_ Int. Business Machines........ $6* $6" 255- 52; °29-’38 18434-173 181 
No 4,246 63 1 Mewes ee eee 4 2.15 142- 10; °28-’38 6014- 52 58 
No 14,584 14 3.32 1.56,9 m_ Int. Nickel of Canada......... 2.25a 2 73- 4; °28-'38 55%4- 46 51 
No 6,399 39 1.60 iS Sh US Uh eee eee ae ; 149- 3; °29-°38 9%- 7% 8 
No 850 45 5.80 0.55,9 m Johns-Manville ............... 4.75a 0.50 243- 10; °29-’38 105 - 87 92 
No 10,822 30 4.60 0.76,6 m Kennecott Copper ............. 3.50a 1.75 105- 5; ’29-’38 443%. 3356 37 
10 5,491 18 1.95 ee On. vewscesecens 1.20 1.20 92- 6; °26-'38 22%4- 20% 22 
No 1,831 27 1.54 2.05, 12 m Kroger Grocery ............00. 1.60 1.90a 132- 10; °28-’38 24%- 2034 24 
No 2,506 16 4.25 0.17,9 m_ Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass ...... 4 La 80- 4; °29-’38 54 - 43 47 
5 2,277 38 6.34 6.09, 12 m__ Liggett & Myers “B”.......... 6a 5a 128- 34; °24-’38 106%4-100%, =: 106 
No 1,490 49 8.473 4.802 MEE ola cig ails: cp esessig ess 7.50a 3a 96- 8; °29-’38 5444- 45% 49 
5 520 27 1.01 1.03, 9 m___Loose-Wiles Biscuit............ 1.60 1.05 87- 15; °29-’38 19%- 18 19 
10 1,872 18 0.85 cee teem «6emend: (FP) Go........0cccces 1.20 1.40 32- 8; 29-38 2314- 20% 23 
10 727 26 1.26 0.15,6 m McKeesport Tin Plate......... 3 0.50 118- 13; °28-’38 1836- 13% 15 
No 597 64 2.15 ee 1.25a 0.25 115- 10; °28-’38 30%4- 22% 27 
No 1,656 40 2.52 Oe, NE TE, Bivincec nics cccvcensees 2.108 2 256- 17; ’29-’38 43%4- 37% 42 
10 ~=—-:1,858 32 2.86 0.81,9 m Mid-Continent Pet............. 1.50 0.60 45- 4; °26-’38 164%4- 13% 15 
No 5,217 32 3.73 2.00,9 m Montgomery Ward............ 4.90a 1.50 157- 4; °28-’38 51%4- 44%4 50 
5 4,263 10 0.85 1.807* Nash-Kelvinator Corp.......... 1 0.12% 119- 5; °26-°38* 9%4- 7% 8 
10 6,289 15 1.62 1.76, 12 m_ National Biscuit .............. 1.60 1.60 237- 16; °28-’38* 25%- 23% 25 
No 1,628 22 2.56 104,9 m Nat. Cash Register............ 1.25a 1 149- 5; °26-’38 2614- 21% 23 
No 6,264 12 1.56 0.72,6 m_ Nat. Dairy Products........... 1.20 1 87- 10; °29-’38 14%4- 12% 14 
No 2,037 19 3.94 2.04,9 m National Distillers Products....  2.75a 2 125- 13; °28-’38* 2814- 23% 26 
No 5,456 19 1.39 1.27 Nat. Power & Light........... 0.60 0.60 72- 5; °26-’38 8%- 738 8 
3% 2,167 52 9.00 SOS tom. National Steel. ..... cc. ccsces 3.50a 1 99. 13; °29-38 81%4- 68% 74 
No 6,447 142 0.99 3.137, 12m New York Central............. wera ina 257- 8; °29-’38 22%6- 16 18 
100 =: 1,571 63 7.09} 9.587,12m WN. Y., N. H. & Hartford (r)...  ... — 133- 1; ’29-’38 1%4- 1 1 
No 8,575 22 Geet. North American .............. 1.60 1.20 187- 10; °26-38 26 - 21% 25 
5 6,261 29 2.71 2.42 Pacific Gas & Electric......... 2 2 99. 12; °27-°38 30%- 28 30 
No 15,000 3 0.20 0.227,9 m Packard Motor Car........... 0.25 igi 33- 2; °29-38 4%- 4 4 
50 13,168 89 2.07 0.63, 11 m_ Pennsylvania R. R............ 1S 0.50 110- 6; °29-’38 2436- 18% 20 
No 5,503 31 2.67 2.34, 12m _ Public Service of N. J......... 2.60 2.20 138- 25; °27-°38 365%- 31% 36 
No 3,820 64 3.30 0.33, 9 m Pullman Incorporated.......... 2.75a 1.37% 99- 3; °27-°38 393¢- 32 34 
No 13,881 3 0.42 0.12,9 m Radio Corporation............. 0.20 0.20 115- 3; °29-°38 8%- 6% 7 
1 1,585 2 1.784 0.06,6 m Remington Rand, Inc.......... 1.05a" 0.90 58- 1; °27-38 17%- 12% 14 
No 5,832 37 114 1.867, 12m _ Republic Steel.......... omgisie, ae pan 80- 2; °30-’38 25%6- 18 20 
10 10,000 15 2.82 2.37, 12 m_ Reynolds Tobacco “B”...... — 2.90 66- 27; 29-38 45 - 39% 40 
No 5,527 43 5.72 1.29,6 m_ Sears, Roebuck........... cooce SSOn 86SEOe 198- 10; °27-’38 743%4- 67 71 
No 276 16 1.094 0.519 Smith (L. C.)-Corona......... 162%a 1 41- 1; °30-38 16%4- 13% 15 
1 31,151 20 ee Socony-Vacuum .......ccceeces 0.80a 0.50 23- 5; °31-°38 13%- 12 13 
No 746 32 2.87 1.12" South Porto Rico Sugar....... 3.05a 1.75a 49- 4; °27-’38 1856- 165% 18 
5 3,183 26 2.22 2.10, 12 m Southern Cal. Edison.......... 1.624%a_ 1.75a 92- 10; °27-38 25 - 23% 25 
100 3,773 200 020 Li@r, 12m Southern Pacific .......ccccce. pai oa 158- 6; °29-38 215- 15 16 
100 1,298 158 1.69} 2.697, 12m Southern Railway ............ ac Sind 165- 2; °28-’38 23%4- 16% 18 
No 12,648 4 0.71 0.62, 12m Standard Brands ............. 0.80 0.62% 89- 6; °26-38 T%- 6% 7 
No 2,162 56 1.337 2.18}7* Standard Gas & Electric (r)... ... aba 244- 2; °29.°38 4%. 3% 4 
No 13,004 43 3.17 184,9 m Standard Oil of California..... 2a 1.40a 82- 15; 26-38 291%4- 26% 28 
3 25,856 44 ere Standard Oil of New Jersey.... 250a 1.50a 85- 19; °29.'38 53%4- 47% 49 
10-1705 15 5.36 3.96,9 m_ Sterling Products............. 4.20a 3.80 79- 46; °33-’38 72 - 69 71 
5 1,242 12 1.55 0.43},9 m  Stewart-Warner ............00. la ward 77- 2; °29-38 125%- 9% 10 
3 9337 42 —— = /nenws Texas Corporation ............ 2.25a 2 75- 9; °26-’38 48%4- 4214 44 
No 3,840 16 3.02 137,9 m Texas Gulf Sulphur........... 2.75a 2 85- 12; 26-38 325- 291% 31 
No. 2,411 17 4.49 0.16,9 m Timken Roller Bearing........ 5a 1 139- 8; 29-38 544%4- 43% 47 
2 11,591 >. - Sees eekeie Transamerica ...... a 0.75 67- 2; °29-°38 7%- 6% 7 
No 733-37 6.79 1.63, 9 m Underwood Elliott Fisher...... 4.50a 2.50 182- 7; ’28-’38 66 - 57 60 
No 8903 27 4.81 150,9 m Union Carbide & Carbon...... 3.20 2.40 140- 16; ’29-’38 90%- 81% 84 
3 4,666 29 2.58 1.47, 12m _ Union Oil of California........ 1.40a 1.20 58- 8; °28-’38 19%- 18% 19 
100 §=62,223 «198 6.15 SER, Th ae 3 Usllew Patile .ccccccccescccce 6 6 298- 27; °29-’38 98%4- 8814 96 
5S 2,531 10 1.58 141,9m United Aircraft ............00 1 1.25 162- 7; °29.°38* 4136- 335 39 
No 14,529 3 0.22 0.07+, 12m United Corporation ........... 0.20 ote 76- 2; ’29-'38 3%- 2% 3 
No 2,897 56 4.08 SEE, WB ap 4 United Femlt .ccccsccccccccevs 4a 3 159- 10; °26-’38 69%- 63 70 
No 23,252 ll 1.05 0.96, 12 m_ United Gas Improvement....... 1 1 60- 9; °29-38 13 - 11% 13 
No 397 7 2.737" 7.607" U. B. EO nccccccccscccces wns ine 51l- 1; ’28-38 5%- 4% 5 
20 600 §8635 3.21 238,12 m _ U.S. Pipe & Foundry......... 3 2 72- 6; °28-38 4714. 371% 43 
No 900 20 0.54¢ 0.47+,12m_ U. S. Realty & Improve........ ine ue 120- 2; ’29.°38 5%%- 4% 5 
101,567 17 2.21 Bee, © Oe UU. S. TRRRGe cc cccccccccccccs aoe - 72- 1; °29-°38 52%- 401% 45 
30 529. 77 949  380,11m_ U.S. Smelting, R. & M....... 11 4 141- 10; 32-38 65%- 52% 3955 
100 8,703 «151 Se BE me U.S Seeeh. «.. cn cvesesess 1 sie 262- 21; '29-°38 70 -53% 58 
100 1,045 198 3.18 1.57¢,12 m Western Union.............00: 2.25 — 272- 12; °28-38 241%. 201% 2] 
No 3,107 15 2.01 0.16, 9 m Westinghouse Air Brake....... 2.25 1 68- 9; ’27.’38 31%- 231, 97 
50 2,592 68 7.53 3.38, 12 m Westinghouse Electric......... 6 2.50 293- 16; °28-’38 120 - 98 111 
10 9750 Qi 3.42 295. 1m «86> Woolworth, F. We. es ccccccccse 2.40 2.40 104- 22; °29.38 5034- 461% 49 
1 1300 6 0.86  0.13+,9m Yellow Truck “B”............ 37- 1; °29-'38 21%- 16% 18 
t Deficit. 
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eaded Acsil * Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year 
April 3 


(n) Year ended 
(s) Plus 20% in stock. 


. (f) Year ended May 31. 
October 31. 


(t) Plus 5% in stock. 


(g) Year ended June 30. 


(a) Plus 3% in stock. : 
months ended April 30. (z) 40 weeks ended June 9. t Six months ended Oct. 31. ** 100% payable in stock. 


(h) Year ended July 31. 
(v) Plus 2% in stock. 
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(j) Year ended August 31. 


I (x) Plus 4% in stock. 
tt Recently merged. Figures for Allegheny Steel only. 


(k) Year ended September 30. 
(p) Year ended November 30. (q) Six months ended December 31. (r) Company reported in receivership or reorganization. 


(w) Six months ended March 31. (y) Six 
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Income Tax Time Is Here--For Expert Help--Order 


FRANK H. SHEVIT’S 


INCOME TAX SIMPLIFIER 
and ACCOUNT RECORD BOOK 


1. Lists for quick reference—Items Deductible—Items Not 
Deductible—for individuals or businesses. 


2. Offers a clear, concise, complete explanation of ALL pro- 
visions of the 1938 Revenue Act with emphasis on new regula- 
tions affecting: 1. Capital Gains and Losses; 2. Gifts; 3. Capital 
Stock; 4. Excess Profits; 5. Estates and Trusts. 


3. Provides space for keeping permanent records of daily 
and monthly accounts affecting your income taxes —a real 
time and money-saving device in preparing your Federal 
Income Tax Returns. 


Every Business Executive Should Have A Copy! 


Don’t let the low price of one dollar fool you as to the true 
value of this book. The “Income Tax Simplifier” can be put 
to practical and profitable use immediately upon receipt. 
Simply fill in and mail coupon below with your remittance 
of a single dollar. 

Decide TODAY to keep 1939 transactions affecting your 
Income Taxes in convenient record form to save time and 
money in making out Income Tax Returns later. The “Income 
Tax Simplifier” supplies a brief but thorough interpretation 
of the present law governing Income Taxes by a well-known 
tax authority and provides a complete Income Tax Record 
Keeping System besides. 


SINGLE COPY $1. ADD 15c AND WE WILL RUSH FIRST CLASS MAIL 
THE DAY WE RECEIVE YOUR ORDER. USE COUPON BELOW. 


CSS = 
or 
———_——_=_=====BEE™ZZ 

anne 


EMPLOYER—EMPLOYEE RIGHTS UNDER THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


= — —s 
For Everyone With A Net Income Of $1000 Or More 


INCOME TA\ SI MPReeER 
































ACCOUNT RECORD BOOK 





LOWELL 
THOMAS 
says: 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. -8- ee 
‘ 120 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. Should be read 
Ship me prepaid copies of Frank H. 


Shevit’s “INCOME TAX SIMPLIFIER.” Enclosed 
is remittance of $ 


(On New York City orders, add 2% to cover Sales Tax.) 
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Light 


From Leaders 


While we are having a little spurt 
now and coming back more soundly 
than ever, it still is up to industry to 
see that setbacks do not recur. . . . I do 
not believe anything can stop a normal 
step-up, maybe an abnormal step-up, 
in the next two or three years.— 
ARTHUR D. WHITESIDE, president, Dun 
& Bradstreet. 


We need to uncover an entirely new 
layer of activity, a layer which has not 
yet been tapped and which apparently 
our existing business mechanisms are 
not able to tap. Unless we are able to 
do this, existing business has to carry 
the load not only of its own activity, 
but of the unused men who are not em- 
ployed.—A. A. BERLE Jr., Assistant 
Secretary of State. 


1 know of no more constructive 
thing the Federal Government could 
do than to give us a new definition of 
corporate profits for tax purposes so 
that inventory profits and losses would 
be excluded. Such treatment for tax 
purposes would stimulate the business 
world to revise its concept of profits 
along sound economic lines.—Joun 
HoLMES, president, Swift & Co. 


American opinion has clearly re- 
corded the fact that it favorably sup- 
ports business as its servant. American 
business, with its courage and initia- 
tive, has been clearly told by the pub- 
lic to go ahead. This it can and should 
do.—B. C. Heacock, president, Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co. 


Reputation will carry you a certain 
way, but it won't carry you forever. 
You can advertise goodness in an al 
tomobile, but you can’t continue to do 
it very long if the goodness isn’t there. 
—H. J. Kuincter, president, Pontiac 
Division, General Motors Corp. 


My experience is that members of 
Congress listen to voters. If they hear 
more from laboring people than from 
investors, then I think investors are 4 
fault. 1 wish investors would speak 
more vigorously than they have been 
doing in the past—Dan1eL WILLARD, 
president, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
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The Pacific National Fire Insurance Company finds it 

























a sound policy to keep agents and policyholders in 
close contact with the Home Office. 

This is done by using Bell System Teletypewriter 
Jervice at San Francisco Headquarters, at the Eastern 
Jepartment in Philadelphia, Western Department in 
‘hicago, and at branch offices throughout the country. 
low any of these points can reach any of the others 
-n about one minute, opening a two-way channel for 
talking in type.” 

Results are gratifying. To quote F. N. Belgrano, Jr., 
president, “Our rapidly increasing use of ‘Teletype’ 
facilities reflects not only the coast-to-coast expansion 

f Pacific National, but also the practical value of this 
modern communication system to all departments and 
branches of our Company.” 

Is your communication set-up geared to your cus- 
tomer service? Would you profit by closer contact 
among scattered units? A Bell System representative 
will gladly tell you about the varied Bell System ser- 
vices. Simply call your local telephone office. 










CHICAGO ie i: ne a 










ETYPEWRITER SERVICE PHILADELPHIA 








-H-H —!'D ’ ann 
~ OKA 


LIKE TO FALL “A-Y — I'LL FIX THAT 


MARIE, HERE'S THAT WELL, I'LL ASK THE 

INQUIRING REPORTER YOUNG LADY. WHAT 
WOULD YOU LIKE TO 
DO THAT'S DIFFERENT? 











BE A BIG STRAIN 
ON THE NERVES 








¢ x 
, cetetiaeaallbnt = wns Pe ay 


: 4 Copyright 

(left) WHEN BUSY, STRENUOUS, days R. J. Reynolds 
put your nerves on the spot, take a tip from , ennai 
the wire fox terrier pictured here. Despite his (= . N.C. 
almost humanly complex nerve system, he . 
quickly halts in the midst of any.activity, to 
relax—to ease his nerves. So often, we humans 

_ ignore this instinctive urge to break nerve 
tension. We may even take pride in_our will 4 COSTLIER 
to drive on relentlessly, forgetting that tiring a TOBACCOS 
nerves may soon be jittery nerves! Yet the : 
welfare of your nerves is vital to your success, oo > CAMELS ARE MADE 
your happiness. Make it your pleasant rule to en » FROM FINER, MORE 
pause regularly—to LET UP—LIGHT UPA _ SIVE TOBACCOS 
CAMEL. Start today—addan extra comfortto . yj ee AND 
your smoking with Camel’s costlier tobaccos. / — 


DOMESTIC 


LET UP. LIGHT UP A CAMELS 


SMOKERS FIND CAMEL'S COSTLIER TOBACCOS ARE SOOTHING TO THE NERVES 








